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often the utmost difficulty in putting up with their 
brethren of an imaginative and buoyant nature. False- 
hood and prevarication are expected, indeed, in the case of 
“the wicked.” Is it possible, however, that any one can 
be essentially right-minded and fit to associate and 
co-operate with, whose accounts never balance and whose 
promises are larger than their fulfilment? And yet 
these rosy, visionary, Celtic characters will sometimes be 
full of the milk of human kindness, and devoted to ideals! 
Even if the Great Master marks them down, as we do, 
very low in their arithmetic, and may have a drastic 
course of purgatory before them, who can be sure that 
the markings, under the head of sympathy, gentleness, 
and unselfishness will not carry these dreadfully inaccu- 
rate friends away above some of the rest of us, who are so 
proud that we always pay one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar! ‘This is a basic virtue, but there are others that 
serve the world. 


ad 
In a recent number of a religious paper is found the 
following item: “‘’The ——— Society is steadily increasing, 


and its activities are wide. Dancing classes for all ages 
bring the young people together, and dinners, private 
theatricals, and the Alliance meetings keep sociability 
up to a high mark.’’ No other “activities” are men- 
tioned, but it may be that something else happens on 
Sundays. Is church property exempted from taxation 
for the purposes named? It was the custom of the 
ancient Jews to keep ten men always ready for the syna- 
gogue service,—a quorum, so to speak, without which 
worship could not proceed, and which must be paid to 
be on hand. Must the modern church come to this? 


a 


A SUCCESSFUL man of business, conversing with a 
ministerial friend, made some comments upon the lack 
of enterprise on the part of city churches which ought to 
have a wider hearing than a private chat could provide. 
He had moved into a large city near a Unitarian church 
that was known to be in need of parishioners, a need 
which had been chronic for many years. Yet the church 
made no attempt to keep itself informed of new arrivals 
in its neighborhood or to offer its hospitality to them. 
On the other hand, the minister of the suburban church 
made no attempt to keep the family in the Unitarian 
connection by sending a fraternal letter to that church 
or to any other in the city. This the man of affairs 
called “bad business method.’’ It certainly seems as if 
our churches were blind to their own interest in this re- 
spect, and equally blind to' that of the Unitarian cause 
in general. No minister should allow a family to go 
from his church into the vicinity of another of his faith 
without providing so far as possible for its religious 
welfare in its new community. In a generation which 
is so migratory as ours, the loss of one church might be 
made the gain of another, and thus there would be no 
loss to the denomination. As the matter is now left, 
more alert churches get the people of the more inert. 


ra 


SECRETARY WILSON showed the courage of his con- 
victions when he told the Unitarian Club of Boston that 
it was a superstition to believe that, when a person be- 
comes a Unitarian, he is less likely to attend church. He 
who would disagree with him, however, ought to add that 
a true Unitarian, even if he does not go to church, is not 
necessarily lacking in moral character. ‘The essence of 
the liberal faith in all its forms is that mere church at- 
tendance or any other merely ecclesiastical practice is 
not of itself an evidence of moral earnestness. Many 
who are diligent in the church habit get no real benefit 
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from it, because they really, though’ often unconsciously, 
make it a substitute for doing and being good. The 
suspicious character of many pious folk has done as 
much to injure the churches as any arguments against 
religion. A prominent merchant of older Boston was 
once asked whether he had found Jews slippery cus- 
tomers, and replied that he had, but not more of them 
than of ‘“‘evangelical’’ Sunday-school superintendents. 
The lovely little cameo of the Pharisee and the publican 
showed the Master’s experience along that line, and 
perhaps one of the reasons for the difficulty which every 
Unitarian minister finds in inducing men of character to 
take office in church or school may be found in their 
observation of the kind of man who often is a little too 
ready for such marketable service. The fundamental 
doctrine of Unitarianism is that character is the essen- 
tial thing, and much of the neglect of public worship by 
Unitarians is due to reaction from abuses too common 
among regular and conspicuous attendants thereat. 


Bad 


AGAIN the milkman is under fire,—not the farm-milk- 
man, who is compelled to brush his teeth and manicure 
the cows before engaging in his lacteal rites, but the street 
milkman, the middle-milkman, the milk middle-man; 
he who breaks in upon the pre-auroral silences with the 
rattle of cans and the clatter of metal tires. Now he is 
exhorted to put rubber tires on his wheels and rubber 
bands on his bottles. Is this a deeply-laid plot of the 
raw rubber companies? Is Para caoutchouc the founda- 
tion of this protest, as of the Goodyear patent com- 
pounds? What would the fretful dweller on paved city 
streets say if he were a commuter, a suburbanite, and 
held, regularly, at 5 A.M. antiphonal service with raucous 
roosters, over-vigilant dogs, and asthmatic crows? Prob- 
ably he would petition the legislature to put rubber 
tires on the dogs and rubber bands on the crows, and 
have the roosters bred into a more melodious race which 
should sound the hours, halves, and quarters, like cathe- 
dral clocks, with melodious chromatic certitude. 


What the Lawrence Strike teaches. — 


‘The great strike at Lawrence ought to wake every 
one up to consider anew what constitutes good business 
management. A low standard of success still prevails. 
It has had its incarnation in a great list of rich men. 
Every one can think of some of their names. ‘They are 
capable, persistent in seeking wealth, quick to see oppor- 
tunities, not troubled with a scrupulous conscience, 
invariable doubters of the Golden Rule, whose morality 
is simply that of the group to which they belong. What 
others do, they may do. ‘They rather like to consider 
themselves “hard-headed,’’ which means that they take 
pride in. their intelligence and do not propose to mix 
sentiment with their business. They are not indeed 
without sentiment: they have often a vein of idealism; 
but they will tell you that “business is business,’ by 
which they mean to declare that they keep their sentiment 
and their business in separate compartments. ‘They 
would resent it if any one classed them as “ philanthro- 
pists,” as if they had been detected in some womanish 
weakness. ! 

These able and hard-headed men go on adding to their 
fortunes, building great mills, contriving to surround 
their plants with cheap labor, the sources of their wealth 
in some crowded and ill-governed city, and their own ele- 
gant homes far remote from dust and noise, surely with 
no intent to oppress or rob others, but simply with their 
sentiment—that is, their humanity—divorced from the 
methods of their business. They are proud of their suc- 
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cess, and poorer men envy them and call them by the 
dreadful word “‘smart.’’ And then suddenly something 
terrible happens. ‘Thousands of poor men are in a state 
of riot; thousands of families are close to the starvation 
line; anger and bitterness fill a city and poison the indus- 
trial life of a Commonwealth. But these hard-headed 
men with ‘all their intelligence do not see, perhaps cannot 
see, what the matter is. ‘They blame the ignorant foreign- 
ers whom they have made their helpless partners in their 
business; they blame wrong-headed and mischief-making 
labor-leaders who have stirred up their excitable em- 
ployees; they blame the preachers of democracy for their 
popularizing the tremendous doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment and the Declaration of Independence. 

What the hard-headed rich man cannot see is his own 
share and responsibility in the sorrowful public calamity. 
He is so blind to all this aspect of the situation that he 
does not care to meet the representatives of his working- 
men or to hear their grievances. Business is still business, 
with no place for sentiment or sympathy. Is it not 
strange how bright men can be so slow in learning that 
we live in a universe, that everything is inextricably re- 
lated to all the rest, and that no one can possibly separate 
his business from his humanity, without breaking against 
the deep laws of the Eternal? 

The fact is that business, on one side alone, deals with 
things, but on the other side it deals with persons. ‘The 
treasurer of the great mill knows that you must handle 
the costly machinery with skill: high wages have to be 
paid for the skill. He rather despises the crude, cheap 
labor that lets the threads drop in the weaving and breaks 
the machines. He demands a fine touch or tact in the 
working of his plant. But suppose this keen magnate, 
as he sits in his inner office guarded from needless inter- 
ruptions, has himself no skill or tact in the handling of 
the thousands of men and women over whom he is in 
command? He has ruled out this delicate and ideal ele- 
ment of sentiment from his business. Suppose something 
of the same harsh and tactless manner of the great chief 
of industry infects managers and superintendents and 
foremen. In their sight, at least for the hours and the 
purposes of business, men and women are only things or 
numbers. Does any one think that machines need a 
gentle touch, that the rich man’s horse or pet dog re- 
quires gentleness lest he become a peril to the master’s 
children and throw or bite his friends, and that men 
who live crowded together in the streets of an ugly town, 
who, perhaps, do not speak the chief’s language, to 
whom he may never have shown his face or given one of 
them a friendly smile, will run on forever, as the ma- 
chines will not run, under his own rude hands and in- 
considerate treatment? 

What were the great masters of industry at Lawrence, 
with their keen intellects, thinking about, that they should 
have had no tactful sense of what might ensue, when the 
crowds of Italian workmen found a reduced pay envel- 
ope? Are the heads of the mills paid princely salaries 
‘to watch the market for cottons and woollen goods, and 
not to know their men, and how men feel, and what 
causes stir them to resentment? Are they bound to 
put themselves in the place of customers and not bound 
to put themselves in the place of their own workmen? 
What is business intelligence good for if it stands quietly 
‘by and lets a costly strike be precipitated for reasons 
which even men of only ordinary intelligence might have 
understood? What are the grand salaries for, if the men 
who receive them remain sullen and harsh and distant 
and stand on their dignity and still shut out their senti- 
ment and humanity and see how to do nothing effective 

_or sympathetic in the face of the calamity? 
-. In the long run it may be that these things are not as 
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depressing as they seem at first. It is not because this 
is the devil’s world that we have painful strikes and the 
poverty of the ill-built towns. Is it not rather because 
the steady, beneficent pressure of the universe is work- 
ing to set forth, more and more plainly, the waste and 
futility of all man’s smart devices to be rich without 
justice, to do business without humanity, to try to be 
a part of man, when the eternal goodness insists that 
he shall be a whole man? Already we see the process 
of the breaking down of the old, ugly standard of the 
hard-headed type of business man. As we have judged 
the man a failure who runs his business into bankruptcy 
for the want of forethought and judgment, so we shall 
judge the men failures who, for the want of humane consid- 
eration, fill a town with misery and sullen faces and 
demoralize the force of their mills. The hardest word 
with which to condemn the unsuccessful business man 
is to call him “‘incompetent.’’ We are learning to call 
the man in command of his fellows incompetent who 
does not know how, or does not care, to make them 
happy and contented in their work. ‘The time is near 
when you cannot succeed in business even with the 
shrewdest intelligence, without the equipment of sénti- 
ment, sympathy, and democratic convictions. Is it 
not time already that every church shall make this teach- 
ing clear and incontrovertible? If the Golden Rule 
holds good, it is because it is the underlying law of the 
moral universe. Do not the churches yet fully believe 
this? G. Re: 


A New-old Gospel. 


Of late there have been many strictures, both by for- 
eigners and our own people, on the idle class of women 
who comprise a comparatively small group of our fem- 
inine population, but are supposed to set up the standard 
of fashion and manners all the others are eager to follow. 
Some of these carping criticisms are undoubtedly ill- 
natured, if not tinctured with prejudice and spite. The 
American idle, self-indulgent woman is undoubtedly the 
congener of the English, French, German, or Italian 
woman of the same class, no better and no worse. But 
we would gladly think of the mass of our women as nobler, 
better, purer, and truer in heart and soul than all the other 
women of the world. Perhaps, on the average, they are, 
though it may sound conceited to say so. 

Undoubtedly the great wave of wealth and material 
prosperity which has gone over the land in the past 
quarter of a century has done much to stimulate idleness 
and the vices of luxurious, self-indulgent living in certain 
classes of Americans. ‘The result has been no less bane- 
ful to men than to the other sex, no less derogatory to 
worthy effort, to self-culture, and the honorable determina- 
tion to make the most and best of life. The vapid, inane 
lives of these people, the ceaseless round of busy idleness, 
and foolish engagements, the waste of time and oppor- 
tunity with no result in growth of character, the effort 
to supply by external excitement the utter lack of interest 
in higher things, shows a deplorable grafting on the 
sturdy stock of Puritan ancestry,—those virile, ener- 
getic, vigorous, and sensible mothers of America who 
helped to lay the foundations of the republic. 

A curious anomaly is the fact that certain of our great 
millionaires are loud in their praise of poverty for the 
beginners in life’s race, because it is brought sadly home 
to them that large possessions, an assured income, often 
stultifies energy and kills a worthy ambition in the 
young. They are classed by what they own: she is a 
great heiress, he is a rich man’s son, and nothing more 
distinctive can ever be said of them. A nonentity at- 
tached to a money-bag,—what a sad, what a deplorable 
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fate! It is this aspect of our national life that gives the 
shrewd, practical millionaires, who have made their 
own way in life, cause for reflection. 

The old texts of the labor gospel which say, “Earn 
your bread by the sweat of your brow,” ‘‘ Work, or you 
shall not eat,” are generally directed toward the shiftless, 
lazy, ill-conditioned poor. But the wealthy idle and effete 
might well ponder them with profit from a different 
point of view. A very considerable class of women have 
given up home and home-keeping from the love of ease. 
They have acquired instead the hotel habit, the habit 
of living in apartment hotels, where everything that 
heart can wish or the mind invent is at their service 
as a labor-saving device. Life under such circumstances 
soon becomes inane, flat, stale, unprofitable. Some 
wholesome employment under such circumstance would 
be a godsend, but the taste has evaporated. It is so 
easy to sink into the parasitic state, to acquire the habit 
of dawdling, the neglect of exercise, the turning of night 
into day, the excitation of novel reading of a poor sort 
and of attendance on trashy plays. Unwholesome 
literature does its part in rendering such an existence 
a mere bundle of vapid experiences. 

There is a point where the doctor comes in. A mild 
degree of invalidism is interesting, a change from the 
insipid round of well-worn sensation,—of dressing, dining, 
calling, meeting the same people, saying the same things, 
trying to extract something from nothing. With the 
doctor there is pleasant talk of nerves, of sleeplessness, 
of loss of appetite. Large and little understood words 
count for much in symptoms. If the doctor were strictly 
honest, he would say: “Madame, go to work. Interest 
yourself in something worthy. Ride less in carriages and 
automobiles: learn the use of your feet and the tonic 
and bracing effects of open air and exercise. Madame, 
you are ill from idleness and pampering, from too much 
money. Your mind has fed on unwholesome sensations, 
your body on injurious dainties. You have shirked 
family life. You have lost the use of brain and hands. 
Think more of others than of yourself, and all your ills 
will vanish like magic.” But the doctor does not dare 
to say these things to his rich patient. He would be 
called a bear, and instantly dismissed. His profit, his 
very calling, depends on not dispelling illusions too rudely. 
Poor man! How glad he would be at times to speak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth! 

How good, how excellent in contrast, looks the life that 
has an honest, wholesome alternation of labor and rest, 
and the pleasantness of a true home, however humble! 
The greatest misfortune of the get-rich-quick class, the 
suddenly opulent, lies in the taking away from women 
the best kind of exertion in the creation and perpetuating 
of a home. 

We are warned against idealizing poverty, told how 
it brutalizes, degrades, and stultifies human beings,— 
how the rosy picture of the poor home is an imaginary 
picture, a falsehood; how the average poor home is a 
dirty, squalid, sordid place, with a slatternly, shrewish 
mother, an inebriate father, neglected children,—a de- 
plorable place where no tender sentiments are cultivated 
and the rule is a harsh word and a blow. In any large 
sense this is an exaggerated picture, painted in lurid 
colors, but the homes of the wealthy or many so-called 
would offer parallel scenes of misery on the reverse scale. 
Between these two classes, the over-fed rich, the under- 
fed poor, lies the great middle class, to whom the gospel 
of work is the creed of salvation. 

In some form the true home must rest on work, and 
the man and the woman must each do their share. Not 
on gambling, not on speculation, not on any form of steal- 
ing and embezzling can the home be founded and main- 
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tained, but on the oldest foundation, laid, we are told, 
when Adam and Eve were expelled from the garden. 
Labor can only become a curse when it becomes an in- 
tolerable burden. Riches, too, become a curse when they 
drag down the soul and materialize the nature. If there 
were only very rich and extremely poor people in our 
population, how soon the nation would deteriorate,— 
how impossible it would be to rear up strong and noble 
men and women! ‘The hope of the people lies in the shop, 
on the farm, wherever work is done for the creation 
of a home, for love, for humanity, for obedience to the 
highest law of nature and of God. ‘Those who are 
called fortunate may be, often are, misnamed. Their 
daughters are wilful, their sons are degenerate. When 
the children asked for bread, they gave them not a stone, 
but a pot of money, and sadly is brought home to them 
the teachings of the old-new gospel they have neglected. 
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Leisure. 


When Marcus Aurelius summed up, in terse, pregnant 
phrases, the distinctive lessons which he had learned 
from each of his numerous relatives and teachers, he said, 
“And from Alexander, the Platonic, not frequently nor 
without necessity to say to any one, or to write a letter, 
that I have no leisure, nor continually to excuse the neglect 
of duties required by our relation to those with whom 
we live by alleging urgent occupations.’”’ Every one 
who has listened to the bemoanings of those who have 
no time for things they would like to do, and who excuse 
every failure to meet the common obligations of life by 
the words, ‘‘I have been too busy to attend to it,” must 
wish that there were more Platonic philosphers like Alex- 
ander to impress a needed lesson and inculcate a new 
regard for the “duties required by our relation to those 
with whom we live.” 

It is a curious fact that some of the busiest people we 
know—that is, of the people whose work is in truth work, 
and not mere pleasure-seeking nor restless dissipation of 
strength and time—are yet those who seem always to 
live in an atmosphere of large leisure. They have 
always the word of welcome for a friend, always the 
responsive thought or helpful suggestion for one who 
comes needing help. No one apologizes for claiming 
their attention by saying to them, “I know you are too 
busy to attend to me’”’; but, on the contrary, each friend 
or perplexed inquirer feels that to answer his immediate 
need of sympathy is the one thing waiting to be done, 
and he accepts the gift of time and consideration as a 
matter of course. 

It is certainly not easy to be always patient under the 
continual petty interruptions that take one away from 
the purpose he has most at heart, and seem to waste his 
precious moments. It needs a sense of proportion here 
as elsewhere to distinguish between the essential and the 
non-essential, to know what calls we may rightfully ignore, 
and to recognize those others which present opportuni- 
ties not less valuable than the work we have in hand. 
It is at her own peril, for instance, that a mother dis- 
regards the innumerable calls of her little children for 
sympathetic interest in their games or a word of encour- 
agement in their studies. However important it may be 
that the autumn sewing should be finished or the club 
essay written, these do not justify forgetfulness of ‘‘our 
relation to those with whom we live,’ as Antoninus put 
it. Friendship, too, is not a matter of so small account 
that we can afford to leave unrecognized its rightful 
claims on our time and thought. 

As a matter of fact, the condition which we mean by 
leisure is more a matter of the mind than of the body. 
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Leisure is certainly not idleness nor inaction. It is a 
freedom from that self-absorption which has room for 
only a single class of interests. ‘The people who really 
accomplish most are not the ones who are always telling 
how busy they are and how much they have todo. ‘They 
keep their serenity, while “time, which shows so vacant, 
indivisible, and divine in its coming, is slit and peddled 
into trifles and tatters”; for they know what Emerson 
meant when he said, ‘‘I accuse myself of sloth and unprofi- 
tableness day by day; but, when these waves of God 
flow into me, I no longer reckon lost time.” 

This sense of leisure, which seems to be almost an 
attribute of the soul instead of a condition dependent 
on outward surroundings and duties, belongs in truth 
only to him who rightly understands the value of time. 
What is “‘lost time,” in truth? ‘For the father, not that 
hour, surely, which he has spent in a long walk with his 
boy, deepening the intimacy between them and discover- 
ing mutual interests; not that which we have spent in 
brightening a weary hour for an invalid, or in listening 
to a child’s appeal for interested attention. Yet these 
hours might almost as well be spent selfishly as to allow 
one hint of the pressure of other interest to infringe on 
their completeness. If we give the impression that they 
are moments stolen from the claims of other imperative 
duties, their sweetness vanishes. If we give our precious 
time to another, let it at least be given royally, as we 
would send a gift at Christmas time. The first step 
toward the accomplishment of such leisure is to refrain 
from announcing our various duties too obtrusively on 
others. Busy? Of course, we are busy; everybody is 
busy; but let us not tell of it. 


Current Topics. 


THE issue of tariff reduction which is to play a domi- 
nant part in the coming national election was put into 
concrete form last Monday by the passage, by a Demo- 
cratic House, of the Underwood bill which reduces the 
duties on metal products by from 35 to 50 per cent. of the 
rates imposed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff. It is pre- 
dicted by Democratic leaders in the House that, although 
the House measure will meet with vigorous opposition 
in the Senate, it will be passed ultimately by that body 
in substantially its present form, with the aid of the 
votes of progressive Republicans. The attitude of dis- 
affected Republicans toward the Democratic cause, as 
represented by the Underwood bill, was indicated by the 
fact that out of the 34 so-called insurgent Republicans, 
whose votes were recorded in the House when the bill was 
put upon its passage, twenty aligned themselves with 
the Democratic majority. Incidentally, the rapidity 
with which the bill was put to a final vote in the House 
gave signs of a legislative efficiency rather unusual in 
Congress on big problems. 


ANOTHER step in the wide-spread judicial inquiry into 
the labor conspiracies, of which the confession by the 
McNamara brothers at Los Angeles two months ago was 
an incident, was taken by the office of the district at- 
torney at Los Angeles last Monday, when Clarence S. 
Darrow, formerly chief counsel for the McNamaras, was 
indicted on the charge of bribing a juror and a venireman 
in the proceedings that culminated in the confession. 
Mr. Darrow had often figured as counsel for the defence 
in the prosecution of labor men accused of violence in the 
conduct of strikes, and it has been frankly intimated by 
the prosecution at Los Angeles that his indictment is 
only a phase of further judicial proceedings designed to 
bring to justice the men who are ultimately responsible 
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for the outrages at Los Angeles, Indianapolis, and almost 
a hundred other places in the country in the course of a 
bitter struggle to enforce the principle of. the “union 
shop.” One centre of this inquiry is Indianapolis, where 
a federal jury is tracing out the details of the conspiracy. 


Jt 


THE worst fears of the conservative element in Germany 
were realized last Sunday when the completion of the 
thirty-three re-ballotings returned an impressive total 
of one hundred and ten socialists to the new Reichstag. 
In the face of the kaiser’s determined opposition—or 
perhaps because of it—the socialists are now the largest 
individual political unit in the chamber, in which they will 
have almost double the number of seats they had in the 
previous Reichstag. Whether the kaiser will carry out his 
ante-election threat, and make a fresh appeal to the 
electorate in a desperate attempt to diminish the socialist 
strength in the imperial legislature, remains to be seen, 
but it is freely predicted by socialist leaders that such a 
step would only result in further accessions to their party. 
An interesting incident of the election just completed was 
the return of a socialist at Potsdam, where the kaiser 
has his official residence. ‘The socialist victory at Pots- 
dam is peculiarly offensive to its imperial resident. 


3 


PROTESTANT Ulster has become the storm centre in a 
peculiarly acrimonious controversy which has grown out 
of the announcement of the intention of Winston Spencer 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty, to deliver a plea for 
Home Rule at Belfast on the 8th of this month. The 
news that Mr. Churchill was to take part in a great Liberal 
gathering in Ulster Hall on the date named evoked a storm 
of protest from Ulsterites, which gave notice of a strong 
opposition to the proposed new order of things on the 
part of the determined minority among Irishmen. Con- 
fronted by menaces of physical force in case he should 
attempt to carry out his plan to push the war for home 
rule into the enemy’s country, Mr. Churchill first aban- 
doned the idea of appearing at Ulster Hall, and then at 
the beginning of the week came to the conclusion that he 
could not deliver his address in any hall in Belfast, but 
would have to speak in the open air, probably under the 
protection of a strong police guard. His intention to 
speak in Belfast he positively declined to give up. 


& 


WHILE the United States Senate is delaying the rati- 
fication of the general treaties of arbitration with Great 
Britain and France, the republics of Argentina and Colom- 
bia last Monday, through their ministers at Washington, 
signed an agreement similar in scope, which is destined 
to advance the cause of civilization by minimizing the 
danger of a conflict between the two contracting parties. 
Under the newly signed instrument, which recalls the 
agreement already in effect between Argentina and Italy, 
the two republics engage themselves to submit to arbitra- 
tion all disputes which do not involve the constitutional 
provision of either country. The adjudication is to be 
placed in the hands of a permanent court made up of one 
representative of each country, who shall select by mutual 
consent a third and neutral member of the tribunal. 
In addition to the treaty with Italy, which was signed 
thirteen years ago, Argentina has an identical agreement 
with Venezuela, which went into effect last autumn. 


vt 


THE tension between Italy and France, arising out of 
the seizure of two French steamers by Italian warships 
patrolling the Mediterranean in search of contraband of 
war, was relieved on January 26 by the surrender of the 
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twenty-nine Turkish subjects taken from the Manouba 
by the Italian commander. The principles of inter- 
national law that underlie the situation will be deter- 
mined by the international court at The Hague. In the 
meanwhile friendly relations are completely restored 
between the late disputants. Irritation has been caused 
at London and at Vienna by incidents similar to those 
against which France protested so vigorously ten days 
ago. It is likely that the issues presented by the seizures 
of Austrian and British vessels will likewise be faced in 
an atnicable spirit by the powers directly interested, and 
that further appeals to The Hague on questions concerning 
maritime commerce will result in the formulation of 
important, decisions defining the rights of neutrals in 


time of war. 
rd 


THE attitude of the imperial generals in the field is be- 
coming a grave question at Pekin. Premier Yuan Shi 
Kai, in an attempt at the end of last week to induce the 
issuance of an edict of abdication, submitted to the 
empress dowager a memorial signed by Manchu military 
leaders, demanding the establishment of a republican 
form of government. The memorialists point out that 
the conduct of the princes is destroying the morale’ of 
the army and uselessly deferring the restoration of peace. 
The presentation of this memorial, which is described 
in press despatches as having produced a profound im- 
pression on the members of the imperial clan, is in itself 
an important indication of the double réle which Yuan 
Shi Kai, originally an admitted champion of the existing 
order, is playing in the complications that are entangling 
the throne of the Manchus in a network of inextricable 
intrigue. The position of the generals upon whom the 
dynasty bases its hopes for defence is likewise a signifi- 
cant sign of the altered times in China. 


Brevities, 


Church and State in America must be kept apart at all 
hazards. 


They who vote for an officer of the civil government 
merely because he is a Unitarian or a Methodist or a 
Roman Catholic is a disloyal citizen. 


Some of the most discouraging examples of degeneracy 
and vice are found in the remote and scarcely populated 
country districts which lie removed from the highways 
of travel. 


We hope our readers have not passed by Dr. Dodson’s 
articles on Bergson as beyond them. ‘They are not 
beyond any one willing to put a little careful thought 
into his reading, and they may open the way into a great 
new world of thought and life. 


Our millionaires are expending millions in the acqui- 
sition of treasures of art. ‘This is well and good for the 
national education, but it is not good that our highways 
and buildings are marred by hideous signs, the land- 
scape is defaced, and our railways reveal to the traveller 
the back doors and squalid dust-heaps of our towns and 
cities. 


The town of Rensselaer, N.Y., taxes a bill poster one 
thousand dollars for his license, besides enforcing stringent 
conditions as to size of billboards and the reimbursement 
of property owners for damages caused by disfiguring 
the town. ‘The lot of a billboard advertising agency in 
Rensselaer is not a happy one, but such restrictions 
ought to help in the abatement of a general nuisance. 
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The Abbé of St. Mérode. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL. 


The blessed Abbé of St. Mérode 
Withdrew from the world to be nearer God. 
His eyes were weary of halt and lame 
That daily for alms and healing came; 
His ears were weary of ceaseless din 

Of faults confessed and secret sin; 

His hands were weary of tribute given 
For fear of hell or hope of heaven. 

“So full of weakness, want, and woe, 

No perfect God could make, I know, 
In a world like this his blest abode,”’ 

So thought the good Abbé of St. Mérode. 


So, far from the Minster-gate he rode— 

The blessed Abbé of St. Mérode— 

To a land unsoiled by want and sin; 

And, lo! it was good, and he dwelt therein. 
He wandered barefoot beneath the trees 
Whose shadows danced to the piping breeze. 
His eyes marked only the goodly land 

With peace and plenty on every hand; 

His ears heard never a harsher note 

Than rippling loves from a song-bird’s throat; 
His hands knew only flower and fruit 

That bent for his plucking with beckonings mute. 
“Ah, here,” said the Abbé of St. Mérode, 
“The soul can win discourse with God.” 


“Wihat dost thou here in this far abode? 

I have missed thee long in St. Mérode. 

My children languish in want and sin, 

And cry for help with ceaseless din. 

Why hast thou forsaken thy serving-place?”’ 
“T rode away to seek God’s face; 

For I was weary and lone and faint, 

And longed to purge me of earthly taint, 
And be with God, and perfect as He.” 
“God is not perfect, and cannot be’’ 

(The penitent Abbé bowed his head), 

“Till thou and thy neighbor are perfected.” 
So the blessed Abbé of St. Mérode 
Returned to the world to perfect God. 


Charles Dickens as Social Reformer. 


BY JAMES JOHNSTON, F. R. HIST. S. 


‘Thackeray says that the writings of Dickens had the 
quality of “charming,” and few will doubt if any novel- 
writer had that wonderful sweetness and freshness in 
the same degree. .Yet the immortal Boz had far greater 
qualities which make him the foremost writer of fiction 
known to the English race. As a social reformer who 
felt “the oppressions of the earth,” due recognition has 
not hitherto been granted to Dickens, nor so much as a 
monument erected to the man whose name is a household 
word over the Anglo-Saxon-speaking world. 

With something akin to an interpretative flash, Chester- 
ton tells us that Charles Dickens had “the key of the 
street,’’—perhaps the best characterization possible. He 
knew the common people of the town in all the lights 
and shadows, humors and struggles, of their existence. 
He spoke their language, and the common people idolize 
him to the present hour. Neither Moliére nor Victor 
Hugo, nor even the colossal Balzac, despite their well- 
earned fame, have left behind them such a miraculous 
variety of creations as throng volume after volume from 
Dickens’s magic pen. Of universal popularity, he has 
been described as the Shakespeare of British fiction. 

Born in 1812, Dickens from his earliest years was 
brought into tragic acquaintance with the seamy side of 
life. ‘The iron went into his soul, and the outcome, it 
must be confessed, was that the writer furnished the 
world with some extremely graphic and depressing 
pictures. If, to-day, many of these evils of neglect and 
misery have been shamed out of existence, Englishmen 
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owe it largely to his fearless arraignment. He perceived 
the gross wrongs done to the lower classes, and how ter- 
ribly slowly moved reform on their behalf. While 
Carlyle might sneer and growl at them, Dickens, with 
a more humane nature, pitied and championed their 
case. Carlyle is a judge: Dickens is our companion. 
It was nothing to Charles Dickens whether the wretched 
condition of the workers was brought about by lack of 
thought or wanton cruelty. To him it was a crime 
against which his soul revolted, and in those ‘dark for- 
ties” of England’s social misery there he was, there he 
spoke,—the prophetic fire was breaking from him. 

At the current moment one hears urged from every 
platform and every street corner the uplift of the work- 
ing classes, but the claim was quite strange in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Looking backward, it 
is not difficult to see that the writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth and earlier centuries had been apt to 
draw very pretty, picturesque miniatures of their times, 
“and of all the life that passed along so gayly on the top 
of a very rotten foundation.” As an artistic reflection, 
it might be correct, though it failed to give the general 
indifference to the life of the masses in those periods,— 
a miserable legacy, indeed, which flowed over into the 
last century, and has been summed up in the grim phrase 
that, “if a man were down, it was the business of the age 
to keep him so.”’ In whatever things Britons may take 
pride, they have no reason to be proud of their social 
record. 

This was the challenge that confronted Dickens, and 
of all the undaunted band of men and women who es- 
poused the beginnings of the social crusade three-quarters 
of a century back, not excepting his valiant contemporary, 
Charles Kingsley, none fought with more vehement 
purpose or achieved so much as the virile novelist 
whose centenary falls on Feb. 7, 1912. Of Charles 
Dickens in this glorious réle, some one finely writes, 
“In his pleading for the poor and suffering we find the 
Christian element continually present,—present in a 
degree not found either in Thackeray or Scott.’’ Dickens 
seems to love his fellow-creatures best when they are 
stricken, sad, and unfortunate. He is a splendid ex- 
ample of the saying that, although reforms come slowly, 
they are, in general, the outcome of some single-handed 
person who may be regarded as a Quixote by his contem- 
poraries. The martyr-spirit glowed through him. 

Over against all the humorous portraitures, including 
farce, comedy, burlesque, or exaggerations in feature, 
talk, and action, and besides the masterly delineation of 
character, every volume, practically, is instinct with a 
powerful motif, supreme and unmistakable,—an indict- 
ment of the awful sores in English social life, based on a 
compilation of trenchant facts. ‘To realize the existence 
of these abuses in Dickens’s earlier years, one has merely 
to read the opening pages of “Barnaby Rudge,’’— 
abuses which lingered on until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and might have lingered still but for the 
work of this comrade of his fellows. They persisted 
because England was illiterate, a nation without schools. 
When the novelist was born, education was almost un- 
known,—a nation to whom learning was refused. Dick- 
ens resolved to protest against the whole iniquitous lot,— 
bench, bar, dock, jail, and gallows,—and he courageously 
enforced his gospel of more schools, insisting upon en- 
lightenment and demanding justice, not law. To this 
end he told his stories, and, turning to the preface of 
“Oliver Twist,’’ one may learn the motives and morals 
of Dickens’s fiction and the spirit in which he essayed his 
tasks of reform. Perhaps the greatest iniquity which he 
combated was the frequency of capital punishment and 
the circumstances that grossly attended it. ; 
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We recall the lurid pictures of unjust legal procedure 
and the neglect of waifs and strays exposed in “Bleak 
House,” the cruelty and oppression of imprisonment for 
debt assailed in ‘‘Pickwick’’ and “Little Dorrit,” the 
atrocious system of boy-farming and cheap boarding- 
schools in “Nicholas Nickleby,”’ and the pernicious 
workhouse system branded in “Oliver Twist.’ How, 
in “The Old Curiosity Shop,” he pilloried the lower-class, 
greedy, merciless lawyer, and in a fellow-work, ‘‘Our 
Mutual Friend,” held up to execration the grinding 
tyranny of the money-lender, just as his greater works, 
“Dombey and Son” and “David Copperfield,’’ reveal in 
many ways quite “a divine genius” of sympathy! 

With equal eloquence Dickens asserted that reform 
was as flecessary as punishment, and entreated for second 
chances. ‘The recent orders, it is pointed out, issued from 
the British Home Office show that it has at length been 
recognized that the law need not be too eager to make 
jail-birds. All this was advocated by Dickens from the 
year 1840. He pleaded in similar spirit for practical 
rescue work, and was a supporter of the Ragged School 
system. Viewing the labor of this prolific writer and the 
whole trend of his benevolent effort for the poor and per- 
secuted, amid the extraordinary apathy of the people of 
that time, content to allow the evils to go on unchecked, 
we feel ourselves kindled and uplifted by his heroic spirit, 
and offer tribute to a pioneer who chivalrously endeavored 
to realize Tennyson’s appealing lines:— 

“Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.’’ 

Dickens passed away June 6, 1870, after fifty-eight 
years of continuous work, tired and worn. He achieved 
more than literary success: he conquered, it has been 
said, the whole civilized world. In Italy to-day, for 
example, nearly half a dozen of his books are translated 
into Italian, and he is possibly the most generally read 
British novelist. All who can read his books love him, 
and will continue to love him. It was such appreciation 
which cheered Dickens in his life and will keep his memory 
green. 

He had an unrivalled genius to compel laughter and 
tears, especially the fund of laughter; but in his laughter 
and in his tears one feels always the kindly heart as well 
as the skilful hand. It is for the former—for the deeply 
human sympathetic heart—even more than for the latter 
that the world cherishes the name of Charles Dickens. 

Boiron, Enc. 


“A Little Child shall lead Them.” 


BY J. MACE ANDRESS. 


Childhood’s days have gone, never to return; but how 
much happier and richer our lives might be if some of the 
beautiful traits of that past had been retained or could in 
some way be recalled or redeveloped. To be childlike, 
not childish, would mean youth for a lifetime; for age is 
something more than wrinkles and gray hair; it is a 
mental attitude. It is the spirit of childhood, and that 
alone, that transcends even misfortune and decrepitude 
and gives us a view of the world that is ever fresh, hope- 
ful, and inspiring. 

One of the most beautiful characteristics of childhood 
as its wonder. ‘The babe’ beholds with open eyes the world 
around it. Each day he is filled with the sense of some 
new mystery. As time goes on, his wonder extends beyond 
people and animals and plants and things to the Infinite 
himself. We, who have almost forgotten our own child- 
hood, look upon those things that come into our daily 
lives regularly with little or no emotion. The wonders 
of nature and science are all about us, but we marvel not. 
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Our minds tend to become so narrowly specialized that 
wonder except in a very limited way dies, and the beauty 
in things near us remains unseen and unenjoyed. It was 
one who was childlike that said, “Consider the lilies of 
the field; they toil not neither do they spin; and yet 
I say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed as one of these.” 

It is the child’s wonder about the world that makes 
him greedy for knowledge and eager to learn. He 
questions the “what” and “why” of everything,—why 
the sky is blue and the trees green and how the fly walks 
on the wall. This passion for learning seems to die 
out as he grows older. Schools instead of preserving 
this enthusiasm tend to deaden it. Later in life he tends 
to become a slave to habit and inhospitable to new ideas. 
When a new way of doing something is suggested, a 
common remark is, ‘‘ Well, I have never done it like that,” 
and we follow the path of least resistance, the old way. 
Custom and individual habit are a satisfactory sanction 
for the thoughts and deeds of most people. I remember 
one exception, a delightful old gentleman, a philosopher, 
who once said to me, “I have never come in contact with 
any person, no matter how humble, who could not teach 
me something.’’ Needless to say he was a man of wisdom 
and of broad and generous sympathies. 

Enthusiasm and optimism are as natural to the child 
as the air he breathes. Whether he walks the garden 
fence or plays tag, he is thoroughly alive and his belief 
in himself is unlimited, Nothing is to him impossible. 
His free imagination illumines and glorifies the present 
and the commonplace, and imparts to all his relationships 
a lively interest. It is the lack of these things that makes 
our lives humdrum. A book-keeper once remarked in 
my presence: ‘I have worked in that office for fifteen 
years. It is like a prison to me.” If we could carry 
some of the child’s spirit of play into our work, such 
feelings would be banished. The man who considers 
life as a game and plays it like a man is likely to find it 
fascinating and wholesome. 

One of the sweetest things about little children is their 
faith in their fellows. Father and mother can do no 
wrong, and even the stranger within the gates is easily 
accepted without doubt or criticism. ‘This credulity is 
often so simple as to be amusing; but this readiness to 
believe is better than the harsh, caustic, unsympathetic 
judgments passed upon humanity by adults. We may 
at times have our confidence in man rudely shaken, 
yet it is a divine faith in mankind that enables us to 
be helpful to the world. ‘Those who have helped most 
have had the greatest faith. 

Is it not true that as we grow older our minds tend to 
get harder and more unattractive? Do we not need to 
be born again to inherit the kingdom, to see the world 
once more through the child’s eyes, to revive in us the 
simple faith, wonder, optimism, imagination, open- 
mindedness, enthusiasm, naturalness, and eagerness to 
learn of bygone days? In some of these things, the little 
child might lead us all. 


Spiritual Life. 


Happiness pursued is never overtaken, because, little 


as we are, God’s image makes us so large that we cannot’ 


live within ourselves, nor even for ourselves, and be 
satisfied.—George W. Cable. 


sd 
Religion is the thing which holds us in the hour of 


temptation, in the hour of danger, and bids us believe 
that behind the cloud there is light; that the thing we 
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do not yet see is real; that the universe is on our side; 
and that, though we are strangers to it, it is possible 
for us to walk in the way of the divine commandments. 
Samuel M. Crothers. 
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Deep within our being another and grander miracle 
has its growth from small beginnings. ‘The seeds of heay- 
enly character may exist in soft, inward promptings, too 
weak for words, too obscure for conscious thought. ‘The 
noblest sentiments may be born as faint thrills of feeling 
which pass unnoticed.—Charles Gordon Ames. 


& 


To-day is your day and mine, the only day we have, 
the day in which we play our part. What our part may 
signify in the great whole we may not understand; but 
we are here to play it, and now is our time. This we 
know: it is a part of action, not of whining. It is a part 
of love, not cynicism. It is for us to express love in terms 
of human helpfulness—David Starr Jordan. 


The Philosophy of Henri Bergson. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


Ve 
CRITICISMS AND SUMMARY. 


What might be called the sporting theory of philosophy 
at present prevails. Philosophy is a game, carried on 
by professionals and their pupils. One of the leading 
professors of the subject recently remarked that it is 
their business to teach those who are preparing to teach 
others, so that a lay philosopher is a rarity. Yet it is 
the laymen, the men and women who are meeting life’s 
problems and carrying on the world’s work, who have 
most need of philosophy. ‘They should find in noble 
views of reality consolation, strength, serenity, and an 
elevated joy. If, however, they look for help to current 
discussions, they find the issues minute and subtle and 
the language so technical that they cannot understand 
it. And, when they do get some glimpse of the nature of 
the questions discussed by experts, they fail to see the 
relation of the discussions to the great interests they 
have at heart. 

Now it would, of course, be a mistake to depreciate the 
value of these philosophic subtleties. They have their 
importance, and there is great joy in playing the game. 
The point is that, if the public has to wait until these 
special problems are solved before it can derive profit 
from the writings of great thinkers, it may have to wait 
forever; but this is not the case. Plato, for instance, 
in spite of all the criticisms, just and unjust, that have 
been made upon his thinking, is a vitalizing and fer- 
tilizing power, and many thoughtful laymen find his 
dialogues a moral stimulus and an intellectual delight. 
I think Bergson may be regarded in the same way. The 
technical experts are already beginning to subject his 
constructions to microscopic treatment, and they will 
doubtless be able to find flaws. But, even if they do, the 
philosopher’s thought may be very helpful to us in the 
large, and the lay reader ought not to dismiss Bergson 
as unworthy of study because he is criticised by pro- 
fessional philosophers. He ought to remember that 
criticism is a part of their business, and that their judg- 
ments upon each other and upon all the great construc- 
tions of the past are both numerous and severe. 

Bergson himself pleads for this large way of looking 
at things. He points out that we seldom squarely face 
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the problems ‘‘which interest us as human beings above 
all else, and which are the vital problems,” our custom 
being to think that conclusions regarding these great 
themes must be parts of some fixed and rigid system, 
which must be given up when the system falls. He 
thinks that the future belongs to a tentative, growing 
philosophy, “which will be gradually perfectible, open 
to corrections, to retouchings and unlimited amplifica- 
tions; a philosophy that will no longer pretend to have 
reached a solution of mathematical certainty, ... but 
will be content with a sufficiently high degree of prob- 
ability, with a probability capable of being pushed 
farther and farther till it becomes so great that it may 
end by becoming practically equivalent to certainty.” 
Some of the criticisms passed upon Bergson amount to 
not much more than a complaint that his philosophy is 
not complete and final, and does not answer all our 
questions. But he expressly says that philosophy is 
itself an evolution and not a rigid system formed by one 
thinker, and that “it is.a great thing to have evena 
direction,’’ to see lines of facts, which may be prolonged 
and converge at desired solutions. 

As an example of Bergson’s helpfulness in dealing with 
great problems, take his discussion of mechanism and 
teleology, or finalism, as he calls it, in evolution. It is 
generally considered that Darwin destroyed the teleo- 
logical argument, and we have been trying to under- 
stand the development of the structures of living beings 
on purely mechanical principles. We have sought to 
regard these structures as the result of the accumulation 
of small differences or variations, and have made in- 
genious additions to the theory, such as the law of cor- 
relative changes, etc. But it has become clear that pure 
mechanism is insufficient to account for the phenomena. 
The difficulties are too great. [he demands we have to 
‘make upon the theory in the case of the development 
of such an organ as the eye are well set forth in Chapter 
I. of “Creative Evolution.’”’ It would be easier to be- 
lieve in miracles outright. In the gradual formation of 
the eye, the innumerable variations or mutations must 
have been complementary: changes in the cornea, lens, 
iris, retina, etc., must have occurred simultaneously in 
such a way as to maintain and improve vision. Further- 
more, the eye of a mollusc such as the pecten is very like 
that of the vertebrates. ‘‘We find the same essential 
parts in each, composed of analogous elements. ‘The eye 
of the pecten presents a retina, a cornea, a lens of cellular 
structure like our own. ‘here is even that peculiar 
inversion of retinal elements which is not met with, in 
general, in the retina of invertebrates.’”” Now the mol- 
luscs and vertebrates separated from the parent stem 
long before the appearance of an eye as complete as that 
in question, and we are consequently compelled, on the 
theory of mechanical biology, to believe in two parallel 
series of accidental variations, almost infinitely long. 

Norvis this: all. The difficulties of such a view cannot 
be stated in a paragraph, and can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have long pondered over the problems 
of evolution. We cannot account for the convergence 
of simultaneous changes or understand the continuity 
of direction of successive variations through a long series 
of generations without appealing to “the genius of the 
species,” or in some other way bringing in again the 
rejected finality or purpose. ‘The phenomena of “hetero- 
blastia” are particularly puzzling. How does it happen, 


for instance, that, ‘“‘if the crystalline lens of a triton be. 


removed, it is regenerated by the iris? Now the original 
lens was built out of the ectoderm, while the iris is of 
mesodermic origin. What is more, in the Salamandra 
maculata, if the lens be removed and the iris left, the 
regeneration takes place in the inner or retinal layer of 
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the remaining region. ‘Thus, parts differently situated, 
differently constituted, meant normally for different 
functions, are capable of performing the same duties and 
even of manufacturing, when necessary, the same pieces 
of the machine. Here we have, indeed, the same effect 
obtained by different combinations of causes. Whether 
we will or no, we must appeal to some inner, directing 
principle in order to account for this convergence of 
effects.”’ . 

When we are confronted with facts of this kind again 
and again, we realize once and for all the hopelessness of 
trying to account for them on mechanistic principles. 
But, when we try to apply the only teleological theories 
yet offered, it is clear that they do not work either. Such 
is the present situation. We seem to have come to a 
stop. After wrestling with these difficulties day after 
day, the thinker is sometimes driven by sheer weariness 
and hopelessness to the verge of despair. He is tempted 
to admit that our intellectual ambitions far exceed our 
capacities, and to sympathize with the Philistine view 
that it is better to eat, drink, and enjoy pleasures within 
our reach than to deal with such insoluble problems.’ I 
have long felt that we have either stated the problem 
in a wrong way or have proceeded upon’ assumptions 
that are false. 

It is too early to say that Bergson has finally given us 
the explanation, but I believe he has shown the nature of 
the difficulty and pointed out the way to the solution. It 
would be unjust to him to attempt to set forth his thought 
on this great matter in a few lines. But this much is 
clear: we ourselves make a complexity of what is in itself 
comparatively simple. It is in virtue of our own mental 
constitution that we tend to regard organic structure as 
arising by the piling up of minute variations. Bergson’s 
illustration is most felicitous. “An artist of genius 
has painted a figure on his canvas. We can imitate his 
picture with many-colored squares of mosaic. And we 
shall reproduce the curves and shades of the model so 
much the better as our squares are smaller, more numerous, 
and varied in tone. But an infinity of elements infinitely 
small, presenting an infinity of shades, would be necessary 
to obtain the exact equivalent of the figure that the artist 
has conceived as a simple thing, which he has wished to 
transport as a whole to the canvas, and which is the more 
complete the more it strikes us as the projection of an 
indivisible intuition. Now suppose our eyes so made 
that they cannot help seeing in the work of the master 
a mosaic effect. Or suppose our intellect so made that it 
cannot explain the appearance of the figure on the canvas 
except as a work of mosaic. We should then be able to 
speak simply of a collection of little squares, and we should 
be under the mechanistic hypothesis. We might add 
that, beside the materiality of the collection, there must 
be a plan on which the artist worked, and then we should 
be expressing ourselves as finalists. But in neither case 
should we have got at the real process, for there are no 
squares brought together. It is the picture,—i.e., the 
simple act,—projected on the canvas, which, by the mere 
fact of entering into our perception, is decomposed before 
our eyes into thousands and thousands of little squares 
which present, as recomposed, a wonderful arrangement. 
So the eye, with its marvellous complexity of structure, 
tay be only the simple act of vision, divided for us into 
a mosaic of cells, whose order seems marvellous to us 
because we have conceived the whole as an assemblage.”’ 
Bergson then shows that we can make the same difficulty 
in the case of a movement vf the hand that we find in 
the development of an eye in the evolution of life. The 
movement may be simple, and not demand great in- 
telligence to make it. But, if we have to conceive of 
it as an infinite series of positions successively occupied, 
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and to take into account their order, we have trans- 
formed a simple action into a very difficult problem. For 
the movement “‘is not intelligent, in the human sense of 
the word, and it is not an assemblage, for it is not made 
up of elements. Just so with the relation of the eye to 
vision. ‘There is in vision more than the component 
cells of the eye and their mutual co-ordination: in this 
sense neither mechanism nor finalism go far enough. 
But in another sense rhechanism and finalism both go 
too far, for they attribute to Nature the most formidable 
of the labors of Hercules in holding that she has exalted 
to the simple act of vision an infinity of infinitely com- 
plex elements, whereas Nature has had no more trouble 
in making an eye than I have in lifting my hand. Nattre’s 
simple act has divided itself automatically into an infinity 
of elements which are then found to be co-ordinated to 
one idea, just as the movement of my hand has dropped 
an infinity of points which are then found to satisfy one 
equation.” 

This is a radically new way of thinking, and, as Bergson 
himself admits, it goes somewhat against the grain. 
Our mechanical bias is so great that we ‘‘cannot help 
conceiving of organization as manufacturing,” which 
implies an assembling of parts. But the real process of 
life does not consist in the putting together of parts. 
Both mechanistic and finalistic theories are based upon 
false assumptions. It is not a question of an assemblage 
of parts, either planned or planless. The puzzle begins 
_ to disappear if we assume “‘an original impetus of life,”’ 
continuing through successive generations along inde- 
pendent lines of evolution. In order to appreciate the 
value of these promising suggestions it is necessary to 
have spent fifteen or twenty years trying to understand 
the process of evolution without them, and to have ex- 
perimented with every sort of mechanistic and finalistic 
theory, as well as with their numerous combinations, and 
to have found that none of them fit life. 

The chief defect of Bergson’s philosophy, for religious 
thinkers, is his rejection of teleology. He has, indeed, 
a vision, they say, of a great life that lives through time, 
that moves in the direction of freedom and has achieved 
it in part in man, who knows the joy of being himself 
a free creator. But they are disappointed to be told that 
this creative life fhas no definite plan, that it does not 
see the end from the beginning. The English statesman 
Balfour puts the objection thus: This “free conscious- 
ness pursues no final end, it follows no predetermined 
design.” ‘It is ignorant not only of its course, but of 
its goal; and for the sufficient reason that, in M. Berg- 
son’s view, these things are not only unknown, but un- 
knowable. ... Creation, freedom, will,—these doubtless 
are great things; but we cannot lastingly admire them 
unless we know their drift.’” Mr. Balfour feels compelled 
to make this criticism, while confessing his debt of grati- 
tude to the philosopher, and frankly acknowledging his in- 
terest and admiration for ‘this brilliant experiment in 
philosophic construction.’ 

As regards this objection, he who would do Bergson 
justice must take some pains to understand why he re- 
jects teleology. “Mechanism and finalism,” he says, 
“fare only external views of our conduct.”’ Both assume 
that allis given. Finalism is thus ‘‘only inverted mechan- 
ism,’ which “substitutes the attraction of the future for 
the impulsion of the past.’”’ A true philosopky of life, 
he says, is nearer finalism. than mechanism, but it tran- 
scends both. “To speak of an ead is to think of a pre- 
existing model which hae only to be realized. It is to 
suppose, therefore, chat all is given, and that the future 
can be read in the present. It is to believe that life, in 
its «10vement and its entirety, goes to work like our 
intellect, which is only a motionless and fragmentary 
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view of life, and which naturally takes its stand outside 
of time. Life, on the contrary, progresses and endures 
in time.” 

Again, he says that, if we observe life in the concrete, 
we find that ‘‘evolution is a creation unceasingly re- 
newed, it creates, as it goes on, not only the forms of 
life, but the ideas that will enable the intellect to under- 
stand it, the terms which will serve to express it. That 
is to say, the future overflows its present, and cannot be 
sketched out therein in an idea.” “Nature is more and 
better than a plan in course of realization.” : 

There is more in life, therefore, than in any possible 
idea we can have of it. Our-ideas are products of life, 
developed, for the most part, for practical purposes and 
not for metaphysical comprehension. 

These are some of the philosopher’s own statements 
bearing on the difficulty. The following considerations, 
I venture to think, are also pertinent and in accord both 
with Bergson’s thought and with his spirit. If we ob- 
serve life directly,—that is, in ourselves,—we find that it 
has both mechanistic and purposive aspects. Looking at 
the latter closely, it is evident that we have many special 
ends which we either reach or fail to reach. But only in 
a general way can we be said to have a purpose con- 
cerning life as a whole. At the age of sixteen, for ex- 
ample, we have certain ideals which serve as guides of 
personal development; but at twenty-six we find that these 
ideals have changed, they have expanded and grown 
with our growth. Life in its progress not only realizes 
ideals, but it also produces and changes them. We 
know our direction, but our life purpose grows clearer 
to us as we advance. We are always finding out what 
we mean. ‘This is the nature of life as we know it, of the 
only life we know anything about. May it not be so 
even with the Great Life that lives in us? Must it re- 
peat forever what it already knows? 
of evolution apply to it? May it not be possible that 
this Great Life really creates, really achieves more and 
more, really lives? Moreover, it seems to me that one 
would get a wrong impression from Mr. Balfour’s article 
if it were the sole source of his information. "The objec- 
tion as to absence of purpose is put too strongly, for 
Bergson in one of his frequent summaries says, ‘I see 
in the whole evolution of life on our planet an effort of 
this essentially creative force to arrive, by traversing 
matter, at something which is only realized in man, and 
which, moreover, even in man, is realized only imper- 
fectly.” 

If the full meaning of this statement, which is by no 
means an isolated one, but is truly representative of his 
thought, is comprehended, it is clear that there is teleol- 
ogy enough in Bergson to satisfy our religious needs. 
If the Great Life is striving towards something which is 
but imperfectly realized in humanity’s highest types, it 
cannot be entirely purposeless after al]. There is a mean- 
ing in evolution, and we even have a glimpse of what 
that meaning is. The thought is not entirely alien to 
that of Paul,—‘‘The earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.’ ‘The 
Great Life strives in a definite direction. Is it necessary 
for us to believe that it also foresees every event along 
its future course?) The Fourth Gospel represents Christ 
as saying to his disciples on the eve of his final departure, 
‘And whither I go, ye know the way.” ‘That is all any 
of us knows,—the way. I understand Bergson to suggest 
that a similar thing may be true of the Life that lives 
in us. ' 

In closing, I wish to say that the purpose of this series 
of articles has been to commend to thoughtful men and 
women a brilliant and helpful thinker. I have not been 
concerned to defend him, except from misunderstanding 
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and misinterpretation. Those who read him will see 
why it is impossible briefly to outline a philosophy that 
so abounds in original thoughts and suggestions of revo- 
lutionary import. My hope is that these articles, in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory as they are, may increase 
the number of those who will study the philosopher at 
first hand. 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 


To the Careworn. 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON. 


Shut out the world, shut out its cares, 

Shut out the light across the street; 

Close tight thine eyes, the day is done, 
And sleep, sleep. 


Think not that God will cease to give 
His blessings to the eyes that weep. 
Go trustfully to thy quiet bed, 

And sleep, sleep. 


The frightened child cries out at night 

Till the father’s hand its hand doth meet; 

Go place thy hand in the Father’s hand, 
And sleep, sleep. 


Concerning Parish Workers. 


BY REV. LOUIS C. CORNISH. 


A well-known playwright tells of a minister and a law- 
yer who for a time exchanged professions, and depicts 
the difficulties encountered by the latter. He had been 
accustomed to the efficient assistance of his office corps 
of younger lawyers and stenographers. His time had 
been defended from needless interruptions, and his im- 
mediate task clearly outlined. Now he found him- 
self in the midst of far-reaching and important but 
nebulous undertakings, unassisted except for volunteer 
service which he could not fully direct and on which he 
could not depend. If he devoted time enough to any 
single undertaking to make it definite and effective, he 
would perforce be compelled to let go all his other under- 
takings, and this perforce he must not do. He discovered 
that his time was not defended from irrelevant and need- 
less interruptions. He found that necessary interrup- 
tions constantly upset his plans. Most appalling of all, 
the thought haunted him constantly that on Sunday he 
must present the result of study and meditation which 
circumstances had denied him. At the end of the play 
the lawyer gladly returned to his own well-ordered office. 

The theme is an old one. We do not forget Dr. Hale’s 
story of the minister’s double, nor do we forget Dr. 
Crothers’s account of the minister who at last went into 
the hands of a receiver. Humorists have repeatedly 
dwelt upon the plight of the unaided minister who alone 
meets conditions demanding a corps of experts. It 
may be said in passing that ministers are seldom as 
quick as their neighbors to appreciate this humor. ‘The 
reason is obvious: they know too well the value of the 
lost opportunities. But this aside, strangely enough the 
whole consideration usually ends with the difficulty of 
the minister, when the real significance of these con- 
ditions lies in their effect upon the church. What shall 
be expected of a large organization which commands 
the time of only one man? Just here the serious con- 
sideration should begin. ‘The humorous and more often 
pathetic perplexity of the minister is only an incident. 
What about the efficiency of the church? 

A church, it must be remembered, is both a spiritual and 
a business undertaking. Its chief function obviously 
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is to hold aloft the high ideal of human life fulfilled in 
the life of God, to the end that men’s hearts may go out 
to the vision. It must accomplish this end, less obviously 
perhaps, but no less truly, by careful attention to the 
details of administration. To ‘““‘make channels for the 
streams of love where they may broadly run”’ is an essen- 
tial part of the spiritual work of the church. To keep 
the old channels clear of obstruction, to open new channels 
as needs vary, this is the work of administration. 

Just here we are in danger of being tricked in our 
thinking. We tend to look upon the harvest while we 
forget the irrigation ditches which made it possible. 
The trenches that bring the mountain waters to the 
desert places are none the less a necessity. Asan example 
of our forgetfulness, let us ask ourselves how we remember 
the work of Paul. Do we not think of him as preaching 
in Athens, forgetting that he diligently collected money 
for the poor in Jerusalem, and that he employed a secre- 
tary? So also we forget that Jesus was accompanied, 
in a considerable part of his ministry at least, by twelve 
men, and that he sent seventy disciples, two by two, 
“into every city and place whither he himself would 
come.’”’ Thus our forgetfulness ignores the lesson of 
history. This teaches that channel digging has always 
been a necessary part of transmitting the streams of 
living water from the mountain heights of vision. It 
teaches also that new conditions are always demanding 
new channels. This might be copiously illustrated, and 
we would freely grant the need of making channels and 
of changing them in the past. How then about the 
present? So curiously do our minds work that we con- 
tinually refuse to recognize how our own conditions are 
ever changing, and that we also must dig new channels. 

For example, the significance of change in shorter 
periods of time we commonly ignore. We grant that 
our parishes could hardly use purely apostolic methods. 
Yet we continue to use the methods of fifty years ago 
substantially unchanged, and we grumble much because 
these methods do not better fit. the needs of our day, 
which resembles very little the middle of the nineteenth 
century. These are times of greatly accelerated living. 
Every opportunity is a bird on the wing, to be taken 
instantly or forever lost. But none the less our parishes 
placidly continue their one man organization, despite the 
indisputable fact that they have been materially weakened 
by the withdrawal of volunteer service incident to in- 
creased demands on lessened leisure and to the greater 
pressure of living. Yet much land around our parishes 
might be reclaimed to religion if the efficiency of the old 
channels could be maintained and new channels dug. 
It is, however, simply and plainly an impossibility for 
one man to do this work unaided. 

Consider how in this past half century administrative 
methods have changed all about our parishes. The 
small storekeeper who kept a little of everything, the 
physician who practised dentistry and allopathy, the 
small factory which made different articles, these all 
have vanished. ‘Their period was remote from ours 
in its methods. ‘Theirs was the day of the general prac- 
titioner. Now their jacking-at-all-trades has been sup- 
planted by a clear-cut division of work. Often the 
minister is the only surviving general practitioner left 
in his community. That these many changes have 
wrought mischief as well as good cannot be denied; but, 
however well founded and deep our regret may be, it 
never can bring back the past. Whether we welcome 
or deplore these changes is purely incidental to this 
consideration. Here we need clearly to recognize that 
these changes in administrative methods arise from 
changes in conditions of living, and that to succeed every 
undertaking must squarely meet its actual conditions, 
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It must look to its points of contact with reality where 
its theory becomes fact. It must mindits administration. 
This is as true of the church as it is of every other human 
agency. Whatever be the nature of the organization, 
if it lack definite administration and labor enough to 
make it an actuality, it is foredoomed to failure. 

This will hardly be disputed. Yet in these days of 
increased efficiency our parish administration remains 
almost unchanged. Our parishes for the most part are 
now, as they were fifty years ago, one man organizations, 
weakened by the inevitable withdrawal of volunteer 
service. People apparently imagine that in a social 
order where all else has altered the past parochial con- 
ditions miraculously continue to exist. Our parish 
committees tacitly assume a leisure now unknown to 
volunteer workers, and non-existent social and intel- 
lectual community of interests. Most unfortunate of 
all, they ignore the present increase in values. Where 
well enough once would have sufficed real excellence is 
now demanded. In short, our parishes, surrounded as 
they are by multiplex conditions that tend ever to grow 
more diverse, meet this exigency with nothing more 
effective than a one man organization, stripped of not a 
little of its former strength. 

Blink at the facts as we may, the inevitable result of 
these conditions is a weakening either of the pulpit or 
the administration. In discussing parochial affairs par- 
ishioners usually are conscious that ‘the parish hath a 
weakness here or there,’’ but seldom do they locate the 
difficulty. Blame commonly attaches to the minister. 
Unaided, however, he has absolutely no other choice: he 
must neglect the one or the other. Both to preach well 
and to ably administer he would need the strength of more 
than one man and the wits of at least several men. ‘To 
do both ably he must indeed be a genius, and unfortu- 
nately such are rare. A word of personal testimony may 
not be out of place in this connection. 

Standing in a beautiful new church that had been made 
possible by the most laborious work of the minister, I 
expressed my admiration for his ability to a parish 
officer. He willingly seconded my praise, but added, 
“The trouble is that Mr. X. is no preacher.” I asked 
what assistance X. had received in building the church. 
He had received practically none. He had even written 
the hundreds of begging letters with his own hand. I 
tried to calculate the time and energy left for sermon 
preparation after raising over $40,000 in three years: 
after a little thinking I gave up the problem and fell to 
marvelling that the minister had been able to preach at 
all! Nevertheless, here the effect of neglect was apparent 
in the pulpit. No doubt the parish officer spoke truly. 
There was need of better preaching. 

Let us look at another instance where the minister 
devoted himself wholly to his proper office of instruc- 
tion. I asked a prominent clergyman how many families 
lived in his parish, how many were united to the church, 
what was the number of contributors. He did not know. 
He called haphazard as he was able, kept no lists, and 
deliberately let alone all administrative details. He be- 
lieved that the parish somehow usually muddled through. 
In his public speaking he did exceptionally good work, 
of large benefit to the community, which with great free- 
dom used his services on all possible occasions. His 
was a deliberate and wise direction of his time and energy. 
Trammelled with the details of his large parish he could 
not have done his intellectual work. Let it be clearly 
understood, the pity is not that this minister failed to 
devote himself to details: the pity is that in this powerful 
parish the details were left unattended to, and the parish 
strength remained unorganized, and so was ineffective. 
Out of a constituency of more than three thousand people 
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a mere fraction were in touch with the parish work. With 
this state of things in mind, consider what an active solici- 
tation might accomplish. Given competent assistance in 
administration, the parish would gain greatly in efficiency. 

Unfortunately such instances of neglect either in pulpit 
or administration are common. You have been wonder- 
ing, as you have read these lines, to which of the several 
parishes of your acquaintance in or outside our fellowship 
I refer. Could any better proof be given that .these 
conditions are wide-spread? 

Once all this was not the case. Exactly! Conditions 
have changed. Our parish organizations reached per- 
haps their highest efficiency in the-old New England town 
of the early nineteenth century. Then the community 
was homogeneous in population, self-centric in interests, 
and its factors were constant. All this is altered. Our 
people constantly shift from town to town. When fairly 
stationary, the population is far from homogeneous. 
The present industrial, educational, and economic divisions 
in the community make against co-operative enterprises, 
church or other. ‘These subdivisions are mere cracks 
compared with the broad cleavages of racial. diversity. 
In Hingham, for example, which has been influenced less 
than many towns by these changes, ten languages are 
spoken. ‘The former self-centric interests are divided 
between many concerns, local, national, and world-wide. 
These changes in New England merely illustrate the 
changes everywhere. Fluent conditions and diversity 
are constant factors in our national life. 

So far as we can see into the future these forces of 
change and diversification are destined to increase. 
Whither they are leading it is impossible to foretell, but 
this much is plain: half a century hence the insistent 
need to catch the fleeting moment will be no less than 
it is now, and a greater diversity will confront our parishes 
then than any now known to us. 

In short we are becoming aware that our administrative 
difficulties will not diminish, that instead they will increase. 
Our Congregationalism, which is simply the form of 
democracy in religious undertakings, comes to us from 
the past freighted with independency, with religious 
liberty. In our parish organizations this independency 
long since took root and flourished. They were both an 
expression of independency and its conservator. What 
national democracy owes to congregationalism perhaps 
has yet to be fully told. Surely we have yet to under- 
stand how closely the unfettered congregationalism of 
our parishes and freedom of religious thought are bound 
together. Without the vehicle the content is imperilled. 
Those who complacently witness the weakening of our 
parish organizations—however unconscious of it they 
may be—witness also the endangering of religious liberty. 
These laissez faire ignoramuses who vaguely dream that 
the present nebulous liberalizing influences will supplant 
and adequately continue our distinctive work deserve 
scant consideration. By their fruits shall they be known. 
They illuminate the dark incident where the master 
cursed the barren fig-tree. But there are many others 
among our number who see the need, are in doubt as how 
best to meet it, and anxiously ask, What can we do to 
strengthen our parishes and so to strengthen our faith? 

The answer is not far to seek. Let us establish a more 
diversified ministry, which thereby will be made more 
able. The diversified ministry, when we take thought 
of it, is not new. Overlaid though they are with eccle- 
siasticism that is distasteful to us, the Roman and Angli- 
can Churches still witness to the need and efficiency of a 
varied ministry. They train men and women workers, 
besides their clergy, to meet their complex needs. Can 
similar diversified work be done, it will be asked, without 
the ecclesiastical paraphernalia? Certain it is, it must 
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their varied needs with a diversified ministry, innocent 
of the ecclesiasticism which we distrust. The deaconesses 
in the Methodist Church are an example. In their New 
England Department there were in 1910 thirty-six women. 
During the year these parish workers made 27,000 calls, 
gave material relief to 1,100 cases, taught 1,300 students, 
spent 1,400 hours in nursing the sick, and gave a week’s 
outing to 1,100 children, nor does this statement by any 
means exhaust the list of their activities. Here is effi- 
cient administration, the making of broad channels. 
The thought of what similar work might accomplish for 
our parishes dazzles us. ‘The vision conjured before us 
is worth contemplating. ‘The opportunity for its realiza- 
tion lies within the boundaries of every parish in our 
fellowship. If you doubt it, ask your minister. While 
we cannot take space to say what is being done in other 
denominations, let it be remembered that all denomina- 
tions are to-day strengthening their work by gaining 
some form of effective assistance in administration. 

The recognition of this need in our own fellowship a few 
years ago led to the founding of the Tuckerman School 
for Parish Workers. It is still the day of small beginnings 
with the School, but it has proved its right tobe. Eleven 
women are now employed as assistants, or parish work- 
ers, in the churches of our fellowship. Their work varies 
widely. Nearly all of them are in more or less complete 
charge of the Sunday-schools, which demand a special 
training and technical knowledge. All of these women 
have developed the work they found in progress, and have 
extended the parish influence in new directions. In 
every instance the whole parish has been strengthened 
by their presence and been made a more effective instru- 
ment in the uplift of the entire community. 

It will be asked on what terms such workers can be 
secured. ‘These women are ready to work wherever their 
expenses can be adequately met. ‘The president of the 
Guild of Parish Workers or the dean of the Tuckerman 
School can give exact information. The approximate 
cost may be stated as $600 a year. 

How few of our parishes could afford this expense, it 
will be said. I dissent from this opinion most urgently. 
I believe, on the contrary, that many of the parishes 
could support a worker if they wished to do so. It is 
often believed that desirable work cannot be undertaken 
simply because it never has been urmdertaken. But once 
started, such work brings increased support because it 
proves its worth. The first step is the hardest. This 
usually is the real problem: how can a parish uninformed 
of the advantages of employing a parish worker be con- 
vinced that her help is desirable? How can the experi- 
ment be tried and its worth be proven? ‘There is real 
difficulty in starting the work, but this is not to be mis- 
taken for a lack of parish resources. Many ways of 
making the beginning might be suggested. Two that 
have been found successful deserve a brief mention. 

The first method is by a memorial gift. You loved a 
noble soul now departed into the world invisible. You 
knew her wish to help men through the parish activities 
which she deeply believed to be the channels of spiritual 
influence. Had she possessed the strength and leisure, 
you know what she would have accomplished. Could 
you more effectively continue her influence than by 
making it possible for a trained worker to do what she 
would have done? Could you devise a worthier memorial? 
In this way you could extend her living influence for a 
year by your gift. Six hundred dollars will secure the 
worker for one year. At the end of that time, if the work 
proved to be really worth while, would not the parish 
support it? ‘The writer has known of long and successful 
work being started by just such a memorial gift. 
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The second method is merely the revival of an old one. 
In early New England money was scarce and instruc- 
tion very precious. So neighbors united, paid what they 
could in currency, and boarded the teacher around. 
With modifications, this plan has been tried successfully. 
Three hundred dollars in cash, paid at the rate of $25 
a month for twelve months, and arrangements for ten 
months board, one month to be spent in each home 
visited, would secure for your parish an efficient helper. 
Probably you would yourself be glad to help by giving 
one month’s keep. It would cost you little. You would 
enjoy it. You can think of two or three who willingly 
would do the same. Perhaps they could name others. 
Are there not ten such homes in your parish? The keep 
taken care of, could you not raise the $300? If you could 
almost double your parish efficiency by thus broadening 
your channels of influence, would it not be a wise use of 
money? 

These two methods will suggest others to your mind. 
In short, where there’s the will, there’s the way. When 
they want to do it, very many of our parishes can support 
such workers. The difficulty lies in the first step. 

As we think of this, we remember how many under- 
takings have after all been managed that at first seemed 
to be impossible. How impossible, indeed, every under- 
taking appeared in its initial stage; yet the need brought 
the solution and yesterday’s impossibility has become 
to-day’s necessity. The need of increased parish effi- 
ciency is both obvious and urgent. Our varied parish 
requirements demand efficient and varied ministry. 
Parish workers are a very natural solution of the problem. 

More glaringly apparent than all else in this whole 
consideration is this reflection, driven home to our very 
hearts, and not to be gainsaid. Unless and until some 
form of varied ministry shall be established among us, 
our parish administration is destined less and less to 
measure up to the ever increasing demand of modern 
efficiency; when a varied ministry shall be established 
to meet our diverse needs, then will our dreams of use- 
fulness be more nearly realized than ever they have been 
in the past. ‘Then will they be far, far nearer realization 
than they are to-day. 

Hincuam, Mass. 


Life a Becoming. 


The business of religion is to develop and finish man, 
and one of the first steps is to persuade us that we are 


‘not as good as we think we are, that we are not the perfect 


creatures we are so complacent about, but that at present 
we are only the raw material of men, and need shaping 
and refining and enveloping, and urging onward and up- 
ward. Life is for every one of us a becoming. ‘That 
dull, stolid satisfaction with ourselves, with what we 
are and with what we have done which marks so many 
of us, is a dark prison-house, holding our powers, our 
souls in bondage. Not yet are we fully grown. Not yet 
are all the faculties within us liberated. You are not so 
morally sensitive as you ought to be, as you can be; you 
are not so intelligént as it is in you to become; you are 
not so magnanimous as is possible for you; you are not 
so sweet and gracious and thoroughly human as your own 
nature demands of you. Thank God if you are moving 
on, in process, becoming. You are called to be and 
become yourself—your true self—your possible self. 
‘That call is a consecration. A man is consecrated when 
he obeys the law of his own nature; his mind is con- 
secrated when he obeys the law of thought; his heart is 
consecrated when he obeys the law of sympathy. Our 


‘life is consecrated by becoming all that it can become. 


For this kind of man the world waits.—Rev. Joseph Wood. 
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Literature. 


EVERYMAN’S RELIGION. By George 
Hodges. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—This isan attempt to in- 
terpret the religion of the average man by the 
dean of an Episcopal theological school, but 
there is little in the book to indicate that the 
writer is either a theologian or a churchman, 
for the aim is practical rather than specula- 
tive, and the method is expository rather than 
argumentative. Orthodox, in the accepted 
sense of the term, the book certainly is not. 
“Creed,” says Dr. Hodges, ‘‘is nowhere 
exalted in primitive Christianity; . . . the or- 
thodox intellectual acceptance of it has no 
religious value whatever;...the devils are 
orthodox, but they continue to be devils, 
notwithstanding.’ In its interpretation of 
the work and character of Jesus the book is 
strikingly modern, The revolutionary char- 
acter of some of Jesus’ teachings is frankly 
recognized. ‘‘Three times,” says Dr. 
Hodges, ‘‘the Lord blesses discontent, the 
most revolutionary ard dynamic of the 
virtues: when he praises the poor, the 
sad, and the hungry, and promises that they 
shall be satisfied presently. All revolt 
against injustice, all social change, all refor- 
mation, march under these sentences.’’ Dr. 
Hodges’ most exalted tribute to Jesus is 
couched—shrewdly so far as its purpose is 
concerned—in the words of Dr. Everett: 
“His divinity is not that of one who has 
come down from above. It is that of the 
life in which the divine element that has been 
working in the world comes at last to its con- 
summation, and reaches the point at which 
the doors open between the lower and the 
higher, so that the divine life flows freely 
downward and the human life upward, and 
the divine and the human mingle. ‘‘ This,” 
says Dr. Hodges, ‘‘may not satisfy all the 
requirements of the Nicene theology, but it 
touches the heart of the truth.” The doc- 
trine of the Trinity would seem to have for 
the writer an historic rather than a vital in- 
terest. It is referred to casually in a couple 
of paragraphs as introduced into the Church 
in order to reconcile the divinity of Christ 
with monotheism; but the present necessity 
for the doctrine is hardly made apparent. 
The concluding chapter may arouse dissent 
in the minds of some in finding in divine 
revelation—that is, the experience of the 
apostles with their risen Lord—a positive 
assurance of immortality. The dissent will 
be minimized, however, if not removed, when 
they see that Dr. Hodges is not making here 
a dogmatic assertion as to the historicity of 
the resurrection, but is concerned rather with 
the effect of their unquestioned belief in the 
resurrection upon the lives of the disciples. 
Miracle, according to the author, is not ‘an 
interference with the laws of the world,” 
but ‘‘a divine use of the material forces of the 
world.”’ ‘They are possible because there is a 
will in God as wellasinman. ‘The argument 
is familiar, but not convincing, as even Dr. 
Hodges seems to feel when he affirms: ‘‘ This 
assurance [that God cares] rests not on the 
uncertain foundation of distant miracles 
which cannot be verified, but on the broad 
and solid ground of the constant ministry of 
God to man in the order of the world.” ‘The 
thesis of this interesting book is that against 
the universal background of mystery stand 
the fundamental facts of religion, the being 
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of God and the soul of man. ‘They are at- 
tested by revelation (the same thing in relig- 
ion as discovery in science) and by miracle. 
The supreme requirement of religion is char- 
acter expressed as aspiration, motive, and 
service; and the purpose of religion on the 
part of God is the happiness of man here and 
hereafter. If this thesis is not valid for the 
religion of ‘‘every man,” it is certainly one 
which most of us would in the main heartily 
indorse, and it is defended with a breadth 
of view and a charm of style which we have 
come to associate with Dr. Hodges’ work. 


A IrKety Story. By William De Mor- 
gan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 


net.—The substratum of this very unlikely | except ‘that ‘you /are! he purest ayaa 


story is a realistic sketch of the domestic 
life of an artist and his wife. 
somewhat vulgar side of it is at first pre- 
sented, but is quickly relieved by the intro- 
duction of pictures which date back four 
hundred years, and bring in ample sugges- 
tions of love and romance. By a sort of 
hocus pocus of pseudo-occultism the pictures 
enter, like living realities, into the daily life 
of the artist, his wife, and a large circle of 
friends and relatives, and at the last have a 
part in a dramatic episode and a romantic 
conclusion in which peace and happiness 
return to mend the tattered mental fortunes 
of all concerned. Dreams and talking pict- 
ures play a large part in the concerns of 
several families, and make the experiences 
of joy and sorrow of a pair of lovers who 
lived four hundred years ago seem as real as 
if they were of the same date with those who 
speculate about their fortunes. As a likely 
story the novel does not amount to much, 
but as a framework on which to hang many 
shrewd and amusing comments on the chang- 
ing times in which we live it is very effective, 
and gives us De Morgan at his best. With- 
out holding the fad of psychical research up 
to scorn, there runs throughout the story 
a record of the most unlikely things, with 
suggestions of the occult and a shrewd 
parody of the methods and arguments of a 
renowned society devoted to such things, 
The artist, to whom we are first introduced, 
and his wife separate for nothing in partic- 
ular, and the absurdly logical arguments that 
for a time keep them apart give occasion for 
many comments on the nature of social 
force and the impulses that usurp the place 
of reason. The present writer was one of 
the many who were repelled by The Affair of 
Dishonor, and is also one of the many who 
will hail the present volume as a new tri- 
umph for the veteran author. 


THRouUGH THE Narrows. By Myrtle 
Selbee Roe. Illustrated by Frank ‘T. Merrill. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.35 net. 
There is enough “doing” in this story 
to stock a “best seller,” if not a “penny- 
shocker.”? ‘The heroine does not know who 
are her father and mother; her grandfather, 
whom she always calls ‘‘grandsire,” is a 
living mystery, until, at the somewhat 
advanced age of one hundred, he suddenly 
falls dead, when the mystery is still unsolved; 
there is a treasure of wonderful jewels 
buried under a pansy bed; a diary, with a 
leaf torn out, which is, of course, most im- 
portant of all, that is to reveal a secret. 
There is an extraordinarily beautiful heroine; 
a semi-villain clergyman,—‘ the cloth’’ does 


| is, 


lever seen.’’ 
The seamy and | 
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not protect him, though later, we are glad 
to say, he goes into business; and a gallant 
lover riding, or driving, over the New Hamp- 
shire hills to find out about things in general. 
Then follows some artist and high life in 
New York; and the heroine’s father, a bold, 


|bad nobleman turns up, and there is a 
| mining speculation (we confess we got lost 


in that mine); and, in the end, all the snarl 
of course, unravelled. The language 
occasionally verges on highfalutin. In ordi- 
nary life we do not hear young women say, 
when it is a question of getting supper, “‘I 
guess we shan’t starve, not if my culinary 
ability is intact.” It gives us a start when 
the uncle says to his unexpectedly-arriving 
niece: ‘‘I know absolutely nothing about you 


And this light and easy chat 
about music is certainly rather novel: ‘‘Yes, 
I am very fond of music. I think it is life’s 
greatest psychological solace. It does affect 
one’s temperament, I believe.” After this, 
we are bound to say that the story is rather 
interesting, and we want to know how it will 
all come out. 


My LarGER Epucation. By Booker T, 


Washington. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50 net.—Readers of biographies 


and autobiographies like to feel that they 
are coming closer to the facts of human living 
than can be done by readers of fiction, 
however vividly that fiction may picture the 
inner life of men and women. Yet biog- 


|raphers have been dissuaded from incor- 


porating in their work facts and interpre- 
tations that would shed needed light on the 
character of those about whom they wrote. 
Incidents are omitted that would help to 
round out personality. In Dr. Washington’s 
book, however, we are given outer facts and 
inner attitudes of mind with a candor and 
clearness which could not be surpassed by 
a Montaigne or a Rousseau. Dr. Washing- 
ton tells us his successes and failures, as he 
grapples with his tremendous problem; 
and, far from bemoaning a cruel fate or 
beating vainly against unjust iron customs, 
he sweetly and wisely counts his efforts and 
his anxieties as the curriculum of that 
“larger school,’’ which opens to men and 
women after the diplomas are awarded at 
the graduation exercises. This is a very 
readable book,—the simply told story of a 
great and consecrated soul. 


¢ 


Girts AND Epucation. By LeBaron 
Russell Briggs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.—We wish it were in our 
power to put this book into the hands of 
all girls everywhere. It would awaken their 
spirit, reinforce their highest ideals, endow 
them, for the time being at least, with actual 
courage and will to make their lives worth 
while in the best sense of the word. It is 
worth much—more than one can estimate— 
to have a book like this put into a girl’s hands 
at the formative, reaching-out period of 
her life. Perhaps it is worth hardly less to 
mothers, though it must make them ache 
with the sense of opportunities missed and 
blunders committed. ‘The wisdom of Presi- 
dent Briggs goes much further and strikes 
in much better than it possibly could, were 
it not tipped with humor and genuine sym- 
pathy. We doubt if President Briggs him- 
self knows quite how well he has written. — 
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Across THE LatTiTuDES. By John Flem- 
ing Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net—We have been much impressed 
by the strength and wild charm of these 
stories, all of seafaring and brave men, and 
tragedy and comedy,—and life. They are 
not cut after the usual pattern, but seem to 
be alive with understanding of strange cur- 
rents in a man’s blood that take him where he 
had never expected togo. All good sea stories 
must be tinged with a certain sense of the 
loneliness and wonder of wide billowy spaces 
and the overhanging sky, and Mr. Wilson 
sounds also the depths of human nature, 
never more appealing than in such surround- 


ings. These tales are worth reading more 
than once. 

TARANTELLA. By Edith MacVane. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 


net.—The charm of the Italian setting is not 
least among the attractions of this dramatic 
story. Those who have watched the Sor- 
rento peasants in their dance will recognize 
the skill with which the writer has woven it 
into her tale and appreciate the ingenuity 
of her use of accompanying detail. The love- 
story has life and spirit. It is all of a piece, 
and the combination of American and Italian 
elements is managed better than has been 
the case with one or two recent novels, which 
have given us Americans in Italy. 


Miscellaneous. 


A series of Memorial Addresses, reviewing 
the life-work of the late Thomas Dwight, 
M.D., read before the members of the Guild 
of St. Luke, Boston, have recently been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Sacred Heart 
Review Press, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Dwight 
held for many years the chair of the Parkman 
professor of anatomy at the Harvard Medical 
School, where he was assistant and successor 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is interesting 
to note that he was the grandson of Dr. John 
Collins Warren, Dr. Holmes’s predecessor, 
and the great-grandson of Dr. John Warren, 
founder of the Harvard Medical School and 
also professor of anatomy there. These four 
incumbents covered the time from 1782 till 
Prof. Dwight’s death last September. The 
leading address in the pamphlet is by Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, followed by memo- 
rials from ‘Thomas Francis Leen, M.D., 
John T. Bottomley, M.D., and William A. 
Ruddick, M.D. 


Number 15 of the Atlanta University 
Publications, edited by W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois and Augustus Granville Dill, has 
a social study of the College-bred Negro 
American. "The study finds that college- 
bred negroes are at present, “with few ex- 
ceptions, usefully and creditably employed, 
and that there is an increasing and pressing 
demand for them. 
are teachers, scattered throughout the South 
in all kinds of institutions from primary to 
collegiate. The progress of the American 
negro in the forty-seven years since eman- 
cipation has been largely due to the whole- 
some and helpful influence of these college 
graduates who have labored as teachers 
among their people. 20 per cent. are en- 
gaged in the ministry, remedying the wrongs 
which the church and people alike have 
suffered in the past from an ignorant min- 


53.08 per cent. of them. 
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istry. The end of the suffering is not yet, 
but the ministry is rapidly changing from 
an uneducated to an educated factor. The 
negroes of the South are looking to the 
members of their own race for medical 
attention, and the demand for negro phy- 
sicians is great. The influence of this pro- 
fession upon the masses cannot be estimated, 
but it has done much to raise the physical 
and moral tone of communities. 


engaged in medical practice; 3.08 per cent. 
are practising law, although the lot of the 
negro lawyer has not been, on the whole, a 
pleasant one. 


7 per) 
cent. of the total number of graduates are | 


He must meet the racial | 


35! 


your personal, practical philosophy in re 
gard to the negro race in America?” dis- 
closes, on the whole, a hopeful and encour- 
|aging attitude on the part of the educated 
[negro man and woman. The conclusion 
lis that the work of the negro college and of 
| the college-bred' negro American have been 
of inestimable value. While a few negroes 
were graduated from Northern colleges 
prior to 1860, the great work began after 
emancipation. The demand for such work- 
ers has always been, and is now, greater than 
the supply. 
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prejudice of the whites and lack of con- | 


fidence on the part of his own people. 
general work of the educated negro is largely 


the work of leadership, and the record of | 


members of learned societies and contrib- 
utors to magazines and reviews is signi- 
ficant. A careful reading of quotations from 
letters answering the question, ‘What is 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considerin, how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 35 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies or the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as ioe are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send Sor a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . Tam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George ‘A. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is releshinne to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . 1am looking 
formers, to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| THE SPARROW’S FALL 


| By 
| WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


A frank recognition is given to the tragedies 
of life, without attempting their disguise in 
| euphonious phrases; taking them as obvious and 
| awful facts, the author, however, brings to bear 
| in their consideration many other facts and ob- 
servations which lead the reader to look upon 
| them in a new light,—the method of approach 
| being unusually stimulating, suggestive and 
| convincing. 
| This essay of Dr. Gannett’s, heretofore printed 
|in various forms for sale, has already gained 
wide and favorable recognition for its helpful 
| interpretation of this great problem of human 
tragedy, its present publication for free dissemi- 
aes making a still greater circulation pos- 
sible 
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The Fatherhood of God 

The Brotherhood of Man 

The Leadership of Jesus 

Salvation by Character 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
and Upward Forever 


These leaflet sermons by JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE sent 
free to Boston Office Mission Workers 


Address: Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
ot Mt. Vernon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN BELIEF 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


1. Religion made for Man, not Man for Religion, 

2. What do Unitarians believe about God? 

3. What do Unitarians believe about Jesus Christ? 

4, What do Unitarians believe about Sin and Sal- 
vation? 

5. Unitarian Belief in Regard to the Supernatural 
Klement in Christianity. 

6. Unitarian Belief in Regard to Vicarious Sacrifice 
as the Central Idea i in Christianity. 
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. What do Unitarians believe about the Hoty 
Ghost? 

. Divine Providence and Human Freedem. 

. Conversion and Regeneration. 

11, The True Doctrine of Liberal Christianity. 

. The Brotherhood of Man. 


These sermons bound in a volume . . 50 ct. 


Address: Gro, H. Exuis Co. 
272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome. 
Lucy. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


Dorothea Marguerite Aurora, 
She is my biggest doll; 
Araminta Claribel Viola 
Is the prettiest one of all. 


Josephine Louise Cecile Maria 
Came from France, they say; 

I don’t care much about her, really, 
She’s too dressed up to play. 


Mother named the doll I love the dearest, 
Although she’s small and plain; 

She goes with me to bed each night; she’s Lucy, 
And I am called just Jane. 


I have to play with Lucy very gently, 
She’s old and weak and lame; 

But father says she’s so because she’s loose-y,— 
Her name is all to blame! 


The Dapple-gray Pony. 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN. 


“What is it, Jack? You've lost your 
new ball? No? Your sled didn’t know 
enough to stop when it got to the foot of 
the hill? What a stupid sled! And so it 
sent you bang into the stone wall. Come 
here, then, and I will tell you about—let 
me see’’— 

“About ‘I had a little pony.’” 

“‘Oh, yes. Once there were four little 
brothers,—Tom, Dick, Ted, and Maurice. 
Tom liked to sail boats. He planned to 
be a real sailor when he grew up, so he learned 
early to swim, and was often to be found near 
the water. He liked to watch the fishermen 
hauling in their nets, and to listen to the 
tales of old sea-captains. Sometimes the 
captains sat on big coils of rope, and some- 
times on an overturned dory; and they told 
wonderful things. 

“Certainly, it was very pleasant that Tom 
had these good times by the sea. But 
there was one troublesome thing about 
it,—he took a dislike to school. ‘If only 
Dick will do better!’ said their mamma.” 

“Did he?” 

“No, it was the hardest work to start 
Dick at lessons. Grandpa couldn’t do it; 
grandma couldn’t do it; papa couldn’t do 
it. And mamma, though she made her 
eyes red with weeping, couldn’t do it. No 
one had any effect except Uncle Bob; and 
the way he managed was by saying, ‘See 
here, young man, if you ever want to take 
my bat again’— 

“He never had to finish the sentence. 
Dick would have out his arithmetic in a 
jiffy. Dick could beat all the boys at 
ball, and grew as strong as a young lion. 
But could he say the easiest multiplication- 
table? I mean right through, in a flash, 
without stopping? Not he.” 

“T guess Ted could, then?’ 

“Why, I’m sorry to tell you, but Ted so 
hated study that he even hid his geography 
under the flour barrel. The barrel had just 
come from the grocer’s, too, that very morn- 
ing; so it was weeks before the book was 
found.” 

“What did Ted like to do?” 

“Ted liked gardening, and it was hard 
not to forgive him for playing truant, when 
he brought into the kitchen such plump 
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tomatoes and crisp lettuce, all of his own 
raising. He found a bunch of ladies’ de- 
lights, placed on teacher’s desk, had a good 
effect, too. 

“No, it couldn’t be said that either Tom, 
Dick, or Ted was a born student. So when 
little Maurice was five years old, and began 
school, mamma sighed a great sigh, and 
said, ‘I suppose it will be the same story 
over again!’ She meant she thought Mau- 
rice, too, would have to be urged to get his 
lessons. But mercy! she needn’t have 
worried. 

“Maurice took to school like a duck to 
water. The whole family were astonished 
at the way he shot ahead. He soon caught 
up with Ted, and a year or two later saw 
him in Dick’s class. Papa and mamma felt 
quite bewildered when they found he must 
be held back. 

“For the old family doctor shook his head. 
‘Not enough outdoors, ma’am,’ said he. ‘All 
this study is foolery. The boy’s as thin as 
a herring!’ 

“But what can J do?’ asked mamma, 
almost crying. 

““*To? Get him a pony,’ answered the 
doctor. ‘Good morning, ma’am.’”’ 

“Did the doctor mean a live pony?”’ 

“Ves, a beautiful, strong, dapply-gray 
pony. And at first, indeed, for several 
weeks all went well. ‘The pony soon learned 
to love his little master as well as Maurice 
loved the pony. Every fine day they were 
to be seen trotting over the lanes and 
downs, and, when the doctor happened to 
meet them, he looked pleased. 

“But one day, on the high road, Maurice 
met a lady who looked very hot, and who 
was having a hard time trying to keep her 
skirts out of the dust. 

“Tittle boy, won’t you let me take your 
pony a while?’ asked she. ‘I will pay you 
well if you will.’ Maurice said she might, 
and he jumped down, and held the pony 
until the lady was mounted and away. 

“An hour later, as the doctor went his 
rounds, he saw on the grass beside the road 
a small boy lying face downward. When 
he got closer to the small boy, he found it 
was Maurice, and that he was crying bitterly. 

“‘What’s the matter, little Maurice?’ 
asked the doctor. 

““T had a little pony,’ answered Maurice, 
sitting up, ‘and it was d-dapple-gray,’ he 
went on between his sobs. ‘I lent him to a 
lady. She rode him far away.’ 

“Well, what of that?’’ asked the doctor, 
‘since he is here beside you now, and crop- 
ping the grass happily.’ 

“‘She whipped him! She lashed him! 
She rode him through the mirel’ 

““But I see she paid you well,’ said the 
doctor, for two gold coins lay near Maurice’s 
hand. 

“Yes, but I would not lend my pony 
more for all my lady’s hire!’ cried Maurice. 


“*T don’t blame you,’ said the doctor. | 


‘Come, I’ll help you rub him off.’ 

“So Maurice wiped away his tears, and 
between them he and the doctor made the 
pony as clean and glossy as ever. ‘That 
noon, after his usual dinner of oats and 
hay, the pony had an apple and an extra 
lump of sugar. 

“The lady never rode him again, but 
Maurice and he learned all the roads there- 
about. Maurice grew to be as strong and 
rosy as Tom, Dick, or Ted, and on bright 
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mornings was to be seen on his dapply-gray 
pony cantering ‘Over the hills and far 
away.’” 


The Blackberry Bush. 


A little boy sat at his mother’s knees, by 
the long western window, looking out into 
the garden. It was autumn, and the wind 
was sad; and the golden elm leaves lay 
scattered about among the grass and on 
the gravel path. The mother was knitting 
a little stocking: her fingers moved the 
bright needles, but her eyes were fixed on 
the clear evening sky. 

As the darkness’gathered, the wee boy 
laid his head on her lap, and kept so still 
that at last she leaned forward to look into 
his dear, round face. He was not asleep, 
but was watching very earnestly a black- 
berry-bush, that waved its one tall, dark-red 
spray in the wind outside the fence. 

“What are you thinking about, my 
darling?’’ she said, smoothing his soft, 
honey-colored hair. 

“The blackberry-bush, mamma: what 
does it say? It keeps nodding, nodding to 
me behind the fence: what does it say, 
mamma?” \ 

“Tt says,’ she answered :— 


THE Srory. 

I see a happy little boy in the warm, 
fire-lighted room. The wind blows cold, 
and here it is dark and lonely; but that little 
boy is warm and happy and safe at his 
mother’s knees. I nod to him, and he 
looks at me. I wonder if he knows how 
happy he is! 

See, all my leaves ate dark crimson. Every 
day they dry and wither more and more: 
by and by they will be so weak they can 
scarcely cling to my branches, and the north 
wind will tear them all away, and nobody 
will remember them any more. ‘Then the 
snow will sink down and wrap me close. 
Then the snow will melt again, and icy rain 
will clothe me, and the bitter wind will 
rattle my bare twigs up and down. 

I nod my head to all who pass, and 
dreary nights and dreary days go by. But 
in the happy house, so warm and bright, 
the little boy plays all day with books and 
toys. His mother and his father cherish 
him: he nestles on their knees in the red 
firelight at night, while they read to him 
lovely stories, or sing sweet old songs to 
him,—the happy little boy! And outside 
I peep over the snow, and see a stream of 
ruddy light from a crack in the window- 
shutter, and I nod out here alone in the dark, 
thinking how beautiful it is. 

And here I wait patiently. I take the 
snow and the rain and the cold, and I am 
not sorry, but glad; for in my roots I feel 
warmth and life, and I know that a store of 
greenness and beauty is shut up safe in my 
small brown buds. Day and night go 
again and again; little by little the snow 
melts all away; the ground grows soft; the 
sky is blue; the little birds fly over, crying, 
“Tt is spring! It is spring!” Ah! then, 
through all my twigs I feel the slow sap 
stirring. 

Warmer grow the sunbeams, and softer 
the air. The small blades of grass creep 
thick about my feet: the sweet rain helps 
swell my shining buds. More and more I 
push forth my leaves, till out I burst in a 
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gay green dress, and nod in joy and pride. 
The little boy comes running to look at me, 
and cries: ‘‘O mamma! the little blackberry- 
bush is alive, and beautiful and green. Oh, 
come and see!’ And I hear! and I bow 
my head in the summer wind; and every 
day they watch me grow more beautiful, 
till at last I shake out blossoms, fair and 
fragrant. 

A few days more, and I drop the white 
petals down among the grass, and, lo! the 
green tiny berries. Carefully I hold them 
up to the sun; carefully I gather the dew 
in the summer nights; slowly they ripen; 
they grow larger and redder and darker, 
and at last they are black, shining, delicious. 
I hold them as high as I can for the little 
boy who comes dancing out. He shouts 
with joy, and gathers them in his dear hand; 
and he runs to share them with his mother, 
saying, “‘Here is what the patient black- 
berry-bush bore for wus: see how nice, 
mamma!’ 

Ah! then indeed I am glad, and would say, 
if I could: ‘‘Yes, take them, dear little boy. 
I kept them for you, held them long up to 
sun and rain to make them sweet and ripe 
for you”’; and I nod and nod in full content, 
for my work is done. From the window he 
watches me, and thinks: ‘‘ There is the little 
blackberry-bush that was so kind to me. 
I see it and I love it. I know it is safe out 
there nodding all alone; and next summer 
it will hold ripe berries up for me to gather 
again.” 


Then the wee boy smiled, and liked the 
little story. His mother took him up in 
her arms, and they went out to supper, and 
left the blackberry-bush nodding up and 
down in the wind; and there it is nodding yet. 
Celia Thaxter. 


“What is That to Me?” 


A dog once set out to go through the world, 
and see all that was to be seen. He had 
been spoiled in his young days; so that he 
did not care for the pains of others, so long 
as he was safe and well himself. 

One day, as he went through a field, he 
heard a sad cry, and, looking round, saw 
a sheep in a stream. “Help me, oh, help! 
or I shall be drowned,”’ she cried. 

The dog could have pulled her out, for 
he was strong, and could swim well. But to 
her cry he said, ‘‘ What is that to me?” and 
went on. 

The sheep was not drowned; for the stream 
took her down to a place where the bank was 
low, and she could get out: but she owed the 
dog no thanks for that. 

He went on till he thought he must find 
some food, and just then he caught sight of 
a cat in the yard of a house near by. ‘The 
cat had a pan of milk, which she seemed to 
like; for she purred as she lapped it. 

“Wi there!”’ cried the dog: “I want that 
milk.” 

The cat arched her back, and growled, 
but said not a word, She thought the dog 
would not come in; but he did, and with a 
snarl, showing his great teeth, drove her 
from the pan. : 

“Oh, do not take it all, pray!’’ cried the 
cat: “it is all I shall have. I do not have 
milk more than once a day.” 

“What is that to me? I don’t care,’ said 
the dog. And he drank it all up, and went on, 
well pleased. 
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Day after day, he was the same. He 
would not help a poor cow that had got shut 
out of her field, though he knew of a gap 
in the hedge by which she could have got 
back. He would not take the pains to 
point out the way to the old oak in the wood 
when a young bird who had strayed too far 
from her nest asked him. To each and all 
he would say, ‘‘ What is that to me? I don’t 
care.” 

At last he came to a great wood. He was 
tired, and soon went to sleep. In his sleep 
he dreamed that, all at once, a great wolf 
came out of the wood, and seized hold of 
him, ‘‘Save me! save me!”’ he cried. 

‘Why should I save you?” said the wolf, 
with a fierce gleam in his eye. ‘‘Is there 
one who would say a good word for you?”’ 

At this speech the sheep, who had once 
asked the dog to help her, came out of the 
wood. 

“JT have a word to say,’ she said; ‘‘but 
it is not a good word. This dog would not 
help me when I was in trouble. If you tell 
me you must kill him, I say, as he once 
said, ‘What is that to me?’”’ 

“Oh!” groaned the poor dog. ‘“‘Is there 
no one who will say a kind word?”’ 

Then came the cat. ‘I do not care if you 


kill him,” said she: ‘‘what is that to me? 


He did not care for me in my want.”’ 

The cow came next. ‘‘Do as you like,” 
said she. “If he comes to grief, what is 
that to me? There was never any pity in 
his heart for those he saw suffer.” 

And then came a whole crowd of beasts 
and birds; and they stood round, and cried, 
with one voice, ‘‘Do as you will with him. 
Kill him, if you like. What is that to us?” 

The dog’s fear in his dream was so great 
that he woke. How great was his joy to 
find that no wolf was near! 

“But it might have been true!”’ he thought. 
“T will not go through life as I have done; 
and I will not say of those who live in the 
same world with me, that their joy or grief 
is nought to me. I find it ought to be a 
good deal to me.” —The Nursery. 


Daisy and Maud in China. 


Daisy and Maud have taken a long 
journey and are now in Northern China. 
It is as cold in Tientsin as it is in Boston. 
We had a snow-storm a few days ago, and 
it has been so long since the children have 
seen any snow, that they were quite de- 
lighted. 

They could hardly wait to get their 
breakfast, they were in such a hurry to 
make a snow-ball. After all, there wasn’t 
enough snow to cover the grass. It was 
well they hurried through their breakfast; 
for the snow was soon melted by the warm 
sun. 

I suppose you wonder what Maud and 
Daisy can find to amuse them so far in the 
north of China. I will tell you. Their 
greatest fun is in riding the donkeys, for 
which this part of the country is famous. 

There are three little girls in the family 
where we are living. Every pleasant, warm 
afternoon, I send the cooly out to bring five 
donkeys into the large yard about the house; 
and all five little girls have a ride. 

They have great races, and often get a fall. 
But the donkeys are so small that the ground 
is soon reached; and they always stop when 
they find their little rider is off. 
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Perhaps you will think this is rather an 
expensive amusement when I tell you that 
for one hour’s ride their mother pays three 
hundred cash. But in this country that is 
only thirty cents, although it is so many cash. 

The Chinese ride these donkeys all about, 
and look funny enough; for they sit very 
far back on them, and their long legs nearly 
touch the ground. Maud’s mother went 
to ride on one the other day, and said she 
liked riding a donkey better than a pony, 
the motion was so easy. 

The river freezes over in Tientsin for 
two or three months in the winter; and then 
won’t these five little girls have a grand 
time skating! They are getting out their 
skates already, as there are some small 
pools of water frozen over. 

No ships can come up the Pei-Ho River 
after it freezes over; and then we shall feel 
far away from you little folks at home.— 
The Nursery. 


Jenny and her Master. 


Jenny is a little bay mare, owned by a 
friend of mine, She is so sensitive that she 
will not bear a touch of the whip, even from 


her master, and he loves her too well to - 


strike her. 

Once a doctor borrowed her to go a few 
miles. He gave her a touch with the lash, 
whereupon, quick as lightning, Jenny whirled 
around, and sent him out into the mud. 
Then she stood and looked at him, as much 
as to say, “I do not take an insult, even from 
a doctor,” 

Once Jenny got a bad wound by getting 
frightened, and running away. ‘The shaft 
of the wagon pierced her flesh to such a depth 
that force was required to draw it out. She 
suffered great pain, and turned her large, 
piteous eyes around as if imploring help. 
She could not sleep. 

Just at this crisis her master sat down by 
her side, and putting his arms around her 
neck, so that it rested on his shoulder, and 
placing his head against hers, began to sooth 
her. 

Almost at once the poor worn-out creature 
dropped asleep, and, when she woke up, seemed 
to be much calmed and refreshed. This so 
encouraged her master that he went every 
day into her stall, sat by her side, and sup- 
ported her heavy head on his shoulder, so 
that she might sleep. 

See what love can do! The good master’s 
care was rewarded. Jenny, much to his joy, 
got quite well, and ever afterward was fonder 
than ever of her master, and served him 
faithfully —A. B. Harris. 


Thomas and Dorothy were entertaining 
each other with original rebuses. Willie, 
seated at another table, was supposed to be 
wrestling with to-morrow’s lessons. Sud- 
denly he crossed the room and challenged 
attention. He had drawn what was plainly 
a human foot. 

““Guess,”’ he said. 

“A measure of twelve inches,’ said 
Dorothy. 

“No.” 

“‘A-corn,” said Thomas. 

6é No.’’ 

They guessed and guessed, and gave up. 
He seized the slate, wrote the word legend 
under the foot, laid it before them, and 
proudly pronounced it Jeg-end. 
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From Italy. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The two most prominent names in liberal 
Christian circles in Italy to-day are those of 
Rev. Dr. Tony André and Rev. Gaetano 
Conte, both of Florence. Dr. André is 
minister of the French (Swiss) Reformed 
Congregation of that city, whose church is 
on the Lung’ Arno, near the San Spirito 
bridge. It is in charge also of the Protes- 
tant cemetery in Florence, in which repose 
the ashes of Mrs. Browning, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Walter Savage Landor, Theodore 
Parker, Hiram Powers, and others of Anglo- 
Saxon birth and fame. A man of delightful 
personality, a scholar especially versed in 
Old Testament studies, Dr. André for years 
past has borne faithful testimony to liberal 
and progressive opinions in religion, and 
sought to promote the evangelization of 
Italy on broader lines than those along 
which its Protestant churches are so slowly 
advancing. Dr. André is an honored mem- 
ber of the Committee of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, attended 
its session in Boston four years ago, and at 
its Geneva meeting read a well-considered 
and illuminating paper entitled ‘‘Why 
Protestantism has made Little Headway in 
Italy.” This discourse, since published in 
pamphlet form, in both French and Italian, 
has been much discussed, especially by the 
Protestant sects at work in this peninsula. 
Its arguments and illustrations are as much 
to the point to-day as when they were first 
uttered. ‘The statistics concerning religious 
conditions in Italy yielded by the late census 
have not yet been published, but there is 
every reason to believe that they will prove 
even more discouraging to the Protestant 
missions in this country than were those of 
ten years ago which are cited by Dr. André. 
In 1901 there were 65,595 Protestants in 
Italy, of whom 20,538 were foreigners, 
leaving 45,057 of Italian nationality. Of 
the latter about 27,000 were of the Walden- 
sian connection, and hence birthright Prot- 
estants. ‘The remainder, about 18,000, might 
be considered as convertites. This was the 
showing made among more than thirty 
million people, as the result of the ardent 
missionary endeavors of half a dozen Protes- 
tant denominations and the expenditure of 
many millions, during a period of thirty 
years since the decree permitting liberty of 
worship in Italy. 

It was certainly not from want of fitting 
material that such disheartening results 
attended the work of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. The same census (1901) dis- 
closed that 36,092 persons declared them- 
selves to be of no religion, and 795,276 
persons omitted to make any statement 
concerning their religious opinions. To any 
one familiar with Italian conditions it is 
perfectly apparent that millions of nominal 
Catholics in this country have little or no 
faith in the dogmas and institutions of their 
Church, and are either agnostics or indiffer- 
ents, or secretly long for a religion which shall 
be at once rational and spiritual, and whose 
ethical influence shall ennoble the worship- 
per. 

As has been said, these statistics are not 
reassuring. Already in 1872, 58,651 Protes- 
tants were reported by the census. In-1901, 
65,595; that is, one-fifth of one per cent 
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of the population of Italy! The new census 
will show thirty-six million inhabitants, but 
the increase of Protestants will not be ap- 
preciable. The Roman Catholic See has 
long since lost all fear of Protestant growth 
in this country and treats their propaganda 
with profound indifference. 


THE FAILURE OF THE SECTS. 


How is this failure of Protestantism in 
Italy to be accounted for? Certainly it 
cannot be attributed to any lack of zeal on 
the part of the evangelical sects at work in 
this field. Hundreds of pastors, evangelists, 
and teachers are enrolled, among them not 
a few men of ability and character. Their 
budget of expenses is estimated at between 
one and a half and two million dollars an- 
nually. By far the larger part of this great 
sum is contributed from foreign sources. 
Take away this American and British mis- 
sionary money, and two-thirds of the Protes- 
tant churches and schools of Italy would go 
out of existence. The handsome Protes- 
tant churches in Rome, Florence, and a few 
other cities, attended and supported by 
British and American residents and visitors, 
owing to their exclusive use of the English 
language in their services, exercise little or 
no influence on Italian religious life. The 
rector of the beautiful American (Episcopal) 
church in Rome, in his last Bulletin, con- 
fesses to ‘‘the self-scorn’’ he feels, that he 
and the church to which he ministers ‘‘speak 
no word and do no deed for the religious 
betterment of the people among whom we 
live.” He adds: ‘‘The high notion I have 
of the possibilities of the Italian character 
makes the case for me so much the more 
acute, for I believe that they lack nothing 
to make them good and great but a pro- 
found and liberal apprehension of Chris- 
tianity. Blind devotion and blind indiffer- 
ence are two extremes almost equally de- 
plorable, and they characterize the attitude 
of the greater part of this people. For us 
to seek in every way to win the indifferent 
to a religious interest could not rightly be 
regarded as conduct hostile to the Roman 
Church, which has lost all effective author- 
ity over such.” The Church of England’s 
services are equally self-centred and unin- 
fluential. The American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has a splendid plant in Rome, 
spends some one hundred thousand dollars 
annually in Italy for missionary work, 
conducts colleges and schools, supports some 
seventy pastors, and is certainly very much 
in earnest. Yet at-the English service we 
recently attended, only thirty-five persons 
were present. This may have been due in 
part to the absence of the senior pastor in 
America. Its Italian services are, of course, 
better attended, particularly in Rome, where 
an eloquent minister attracts excellent 
audiences. Yet these are in good part 
made up of the employees of its publishing 
house and its college. An average attend- 
ance of fifty persons may be safely allowed 
for the Methodist parishes of Italy. ‘The 
same state of things is more or less true of 
the other Protestant sects laboring in this 
country,—English Wesleyans, Adventists, 
Baptists, and United Brethren. They are 
exotics, foreign grafts upon the native stock, 
and their growth and influence upon Italian 
life and character is entirely incommensurate 
with the efforts and money expended. ‘Their 
schools and other adjuncts are often excel- 
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lent and praiseworthy, yet they are no 
better than the best government schools; 
indeed, in apparatus and teaching resources 
fall below these. But above all else stands 
out the disqualification that they are not 
indigenous, not rooted in the soil of Italy’s 
history, national institutions, and character. 
They have not sprung out of conscious 
spiritual needs, and are not the fruit of their 
own efforts and sacrifices. They are felt 
by the vast majority of Italians to be foreign 
importations, prompted largely by sectarian 
zeal, and conducted from the point of view— 
religious, national, and social—of their 
promoters. “They seek to make good Metho- 
dists, Baptists, or Presbyterians, or, at all 
events, Protestants, a name abhorred by 
Italians of every type of mind. This is a 
prejudice which one may deplore, but which 
must be taken into account in the religious 
enlightenment and uplift of this people. 


THE WALDENSIANS. 


There remains, however, one denomina- 
tion in Italy against whom this charge of 
an alien origin cannot be brought, and whose 
history and aims ought to commend it to 
the Italian people. We refer to the Wal- 
densian denomination which, originating in 
the mountain valleys of Piedmont, for eight 
hundred years has proclaimed the principles 
of religious reform in Italy, and whose 
services and sufferings for the primitive 
gospel of Christ entitle it to the admiration 
and confidence, not only of the Italian, but 
all other Christian peoples. Yet what has 
been the record of growth of this earnest, 
devoted, religious community? In 1901 
their membership was returned as 33,700, 
of whom about 23,000 were settled in the 
Vaudois valleys, and the remainder in other 
parts of the peninsula. According to the 
last annual report of the Waldensian com- 
mittee (1910) their church had 6,692 com- 
municants as against 5,943 in 1901. The 
total number of adherents at the present 
time is not given, but the percentage of in- 
crease is evidently small. Even more dis- 
heartening is the financial showing. The 
total amount of missionary contributions 
for the year was £16,976, 10s. 3d. or about 
$85,000. Of this amount Italy itself con- 
tributed £2,476, 19s. od., or about $12,355. 
The United States, England, and Scotland 
gave approximately £0,157 to this cause, 
or $45,785. A widely extended missionary 
and educational work over the whole of 
Italy is reported, but it has been done at 
the expense of foreign contributors and has 
not materially increased the permanent 
membership and influence of the Waldensian 
Church. Only five of its congregations out- 
side of the Piedmont valleys are reported as 
paying the salaries of their pastors. It is 
evident that if the foreign contributions were 
to be withdrawn, not only would the ex- 
tension of the Waldensian movement come 
to an end, but the existing societies would be 
seriously diminished. Such is the present 
condition of a noble cause conducted by able 
and devoted men and ministers. It is said 
that certain of the most generous contrib- 
utors in Great Britain to the Waldensian 
church, becoming discouraged at these slender 
results, have begun to reduce their annual 
gifts. It is hoped that the United States 
may, in part, make up for such deficiencies. 
A recent gift of £40,000 ($200,000) by an 
American woman toward the erection of a 
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new Waldensian church edifice in Rome has 
greatly cheered these earnest workers. It 
is painful to have to record these facts of 
their recent history; for, if any religious 
body in Italy deserves success, it is the 
Waldensians. Their indigenous character, 
their heroic antecedents, their dignified and 
scholarly methods, their display of the 
Protestant spirit, their moral and religious 
earnestness, would seem to entitle them to 
become the religious inspiration and re- 
deemers of their fellow-countrymen. The 
other Protestant denominations in Italy 
would do well to give up their separate 
distracting and weakening efforts at the 
evangelization of this people, and rally around 
this most ancient, best equipped, most re- 
spected, and also, it must be admitted, most 
orthodox of Protestant bodies in Italy. 


REASONS FOR SLOW GROWTH. 


But, even if such an abnegation of sectarian 
aims were possible to the latter, and they 
were to unite for a common propaganda, 
there is little prospect of any large success 
attending their efforts. And this not only 
because of the inherent difficulties of the 
situation, but from certain grave defects 
in the attitude and administration of the 
Protestant churches themselves in this coun- 
try. Dr. André has so well portrayed these 
defects that we can do no better than sum- 
marize his review, with some additional 
illustrations drawn from our own observa- 
tion. His first criticism is that Protestant 
missionaries do not sufficiently recruit their 
cause from among the intelligent and cul- 
tivated classes. They are content to appeal 
to the poorest and most ignorant of the 
population. To gain these the intellectual 
level of their preaching must be kept low, 
and so repels the thousands of free, bright 
minds which have broken with the old faith 
and seek a more rational and spiritual be- 
lief. Some doubt will always adhere as to 
the sincerity of conversions among the im- 
poverished and wretched: In any case, 
they cannot be expected to lend much 
strength to a catise either in influence or 
means. Until Protestantism can present 
better educated and scholarly preachers in 
its pulpits throughout this land, and at- 
tract a higher grade of intelligence and social 
standing, it will make little headway. 

Another reason for the comparative fail- 
ure of Protestantism in Italy is the polemical 
character of its preaching and methods of 
evangelization. These are prevailingly doc- 
trinal and of an extremely orthodox type of 
doctrine.. A Roman Catholic Modernist, 
who had sought light and help at Protestant 
services, related to me his discouraging ex- 
periences. Everywhere he encountered dog- 
matic sermonizing and liturgies and hymns 
steeped with sacrificial imagery,—the blood, 
the agony, the substituted merits, the re- 
demptive office of the Saviour. A discourse 
on stich a text as ‘‘The Love of Christ con- 
straineth us” might have won him; but to 
this seeker for freedom, light, and joy these 
narrow controversial discourses and material- 
istic imagery were repellent. Such has also 
been my own experience at Protestant 
Italian services. Singularly brave and cold 
the latter must seem to an imaginative, im- 
passioned, affectionate people like the Ital- 
ians. The Episcopal ritual, British or 
American, might prove more attractive; but 
their churches in Italy disclaim all intention 
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of making converts, prefer to be known as 
Catholic rather than as Protestant, and 
conduct services in the English language 
only. 


PROTESTANT MODERNISM NEEDED. 


The creeds which the Waldensian and 
other Protestant sects present for acceptance 
are those of by-gone centuries, without any 
allowance for the vast changes wrought in 
man’s intellectual and moral requirements 
by the increased knowledge and altered 
social conditions of the present day. As 
the basis of authority in religion they sub- 
stitute the Bible in place of the Church, 
a “paper pope’’ for a Roman one. They 
have not yet attained the insight that 
there is a higher source of revelation than 
either of these supposed foundations of faith. 
This is the divinely inspired soul of man, 
which has created both Church and Bible, 
and remained forever their best interpreter. 
When a Roman Catholic withdraws his neck 
from one dogmatic yoke, he has no desire to 
put it under another. Blind acceptance of 
the Bible is to him in no wise preferable to 
a blind acceptance of the Church. It is the 
Spirit alone which giveth life. If Protes- 
tantism is to be largely accepted by intelli- 
gent minds in Italy, it must base itself 
squarely on Reason, Conscience, and Soul, 
the eternal sources, the ever-developing 
faculties of man’s religious nature, and must 
pledge itself to progress in religion as in all 
else. 

This is simply to affirm that there is quite 
as much need for Protestant as for Roman 
Catholic Modernism in the land of Giordano 
Bruno and of Socinus and Mazzini. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 


Such are some of the reasons, briefly 
stated, for the slow increase of Protestantism 
in this country. Shall we therefore despair 
of its future altogether? Yes, if it be con- 
ceived from a merely sectarian standpoint, 
or as a revival on Italian soil of that Cal- 
vinistic theology which all other Protestant 
countries are slowly but surely discarding. 
Fortunately for the causes of truth and 
human welfare, the great forces of modern 
science, historical and Biblical criticism, 
comparative religious study, of political 
freedom and social betterment, are at work 
in this as in every country, imparting 
knowledge, increasing intelligence, eman- 
cipating minds, inspiring souls, and _ re- 
fashioning the creeds and moral ideals of 
the people. ‘They are doing far more for 
true Protestant principles in religion than 
the churches which bear that honored name. 
The Italians will prove no exception to the 
tule that man’s nature craves religious 
light and assurance. ‘The form of faith which 
is even now dawning in Italy will be reverent, 
but rational; free, but under the guidance 
of moral laws; spiritual, but practical; a 
religion without priest or ritual, yet full of 
symbolic beauty and fragrant with holy 
living. It may not call itself Protestant, but 


will preserve the true interior spirit of 


Protestantism. It will reject Catholicism in 
its Roman form, but will cherish its senti- 
ment of an all-inclusive unity and brother- 
hood. It will be Christian in the truest 
and best sense. Above all, it will be in- 


'digenous; not a foreign importation, but a 


native spontaneous growth of Italian senti- 
ment, Italian history, Italian spiritual and 
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ethical needs, couched in the language of the 
twentieth century. 

It is this conviction which has led to the 
recent formation by Signor Gaetano Conte, 
the second representative of Liberal Chris- 
tianity whom we mentioned in the intro- 
duction of this paper, of the Association 
of Free Believers (Associazone Italiana di 
Liberi Credenti), with branches at Florence, 
Venice, Rome, Milan, and Palermo. 


Nicholas Paine Gilman. 


Friends of the Meadville School will 
grieve with us over the death of our colleague, 
Prof. Gilman, which took place January 
23. Mr. Gilman graduated from the Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1871, and after 
some years in the Unitarian pastorate be- 
came professor in Antioch College. After- 
wards he engaged in literary work, being 
editor of the Literary World for some years. 
On the founding of the New. World, he be- 
came its managing editor, and it is not too 
much to say that he at once placed it in the 
front rank of American reviews. It was a 
great disappointment to him when the 
review, having no endowment, was sus- 
pended, owing to inadequate financial sup- 
port. Invited to a professorship at Mead- 
ville in 1895, he was in the seventeenth year 
of service here, and these years he himself 
would regard as the most fruitful and satis- 
fying of his career. 

Prof. Gilman’s department was sociology 
and ethics, and in both he was an ac- 
knowledged authority. The list of his 
publications will show the depth of his 
interest. These include: ‘‘ Profit Sharing” 
(1889), ‘‘Conduct as a Fine Art; or, the Laws 
of Daily Conduct”’ (1891), ‘Socialism and 
the American Spirit’? (1893), ‘“‘A Dividend 
to Labor’ (1899), and ‘‘Methods of In- 
dustrial Peace’’ (1904). The last-named was 
translated into German, and published in 
Berlin. Besides these, he contributed essays 
on the labor problem on co-operation, and 
other topics, to various publications. At 
the time of his death he had partly ready 
for press a treatise on Ethics. 

As characteristic of the man, I may quote 
a sentence from the sermon entitled ‘‘In- 
tellectual Virtue,’ contributed to the vol- 
ume of addresses published by the Meadville 
faculty year before last. He defines his 
subject to be, The duty of having and 
being sound minds, and of using our minds 
morally. He goes on to discuss this duty 
under the heads: the Pursuit of Truth, 
the Communication of It to Others, the 
Application of It to Life. In the pursuit of 
truth he says intellectual virtue includes im- 
partiality, fair-mindedness, concentration, 
suspension of judgment in doubtful cases, 
non-partizanship, and the passion for reality. 

From the other discourse which he con- 
tributed to this volume the following 
sentence seems to give his point of view, 
“Science and philosophy unite in declaring 
the tremendous fact of ethical evolution to 
be the most important truth of our social 
life here on earth.”’ 

Anything like a formal eulogy would have 
been distasteful to this modest worker. 
But I may venture to say that he illus- 
trated the intellectual and social virtues 
which he preached. Sincerity and thor- 
oughness were in him united with a wide 
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intellectual sympathy. His interest in pub- 
lic affairs was keen and intelligent. His 
colleagues found him genial, and ready to 
co-operate. At the same time he formed his 
judgments independently and defended them 
ably and lucidly. Fidelity to his ideals 
was the motive power of his life. 

The esteem in which our friend was held 
abroad is well indicated by a letter from one 
of our graduates, who, on presenting an 
introduction to an eminent sociologist, was 
at once informed that a letter from Prof. 
Gilman was credential enough. His devo- 
tion to his work and his high courage were 
manifested during the last weeks of his 
activity, when, in spite of growing weak- 
ness, he gave all his lectures, the last one 
before the Christmas holidays being deliv- 
ered with clearness and vigor. 

At the simple funeral service one of his 
colleagues read one of his favorite poems, the 
one by Clough, entitled “Qui laborat orat.”’ 
The sentence might well be called the watch- 
word of his life. 

In accordance with Prof. Gilman’s wish, he 
was taken for cremation to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where Rey. Carl A. Voss, D.D., and Rev. L. 
Walter Mason conducted a brief service. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Three Alliances and a School. 


The Alliance at the Channing Church at 
Newton has taken up the Sunday-school 
problem in thorough fashion. It was to a 
prepared audience, therefore, that the presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society spoke 
on the afternoon of January 23. Much 
experience with Alliances has not brought 
the speaker before a more enthusiastic group 
of women than those he met that day. 
Rev. Mr. Lutz and his people are feeling a 
new life in their work, and Superintendent 
Burt, denominationally, as well as locally, 
active in the Sunday-school world, presides 
over an excellent school. The new interest 
among Alliance women promises even better 
things. The Newton church, long known 
as one of our most substantial movements, 
has better days before it. 

The following day the Alliance at North- 
ampton was met. Between fifty and sixty 
women heard the president’s word. The 
presence of representatives from the neigh- 
boring parish of Florence added interest to 
the meeting. Both schools report satis- 
factory conditions. Unusual interest was 
shown at this meeting in the work of the 
Sunday School Society, and pledges were 
given of active support. 

The following day a visit was paid to the 
church at Fairhaven, wheré about seventy- 
five members of the Alliance heard the 
message. ‘This Alliance has the distinction 
of being for many years the only one in our 
body that made an annual offering to the 
support of the Sunday School Society. Its 
example has been contagious, however, and 
in rapidly increasing numbers Alliances are 
thus supporting the national work. The 
school at Fairhaven has the distinction, also, 
of having been served by one superintendent 
for more than fifty consecutive years. Mr. 
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Job Tripp, the veteran superintendent, was 
present at this meeting and spoke eloquently 
of the advance made in the half-century of 
his service, in school, church, and city. Rev. 
Mr. Phalen also spoke of the importance of 
religious education, which he places among 
the foremost of his duties. 

These three churches are alike in being 
unusually well housed. The buildings at 
Newton are impressive in size and most 
ample in adaptation. The “Church of the 
Six White Pillars’? at Northampton is cen- 
trally located, adequate in size and arrange- 
ment, and remarkably attractive in decora- 
tion. The buildings at Fairhaven are, as is 
generally known, not only the finest among 
Unitarian churches, but among the most 
costly and magnificent on the continent. 
Happy the ministers and churches who work 
and worship amid such beauty and with so 
adequate equipment, and thrice happy the 
children whose earliest associations with 
sacred things are so uplifting. 

On the following Sunday, January 28, 
the president visited the Sunday school. at 
Watertown. This ancient church, “the sec- 
ond to be gathered on American soil,” has 
great promise for the future in its exception- 
ally good school. Rev. Mr. Mills, who is a 
thorough believer in the educational method, 
has discarded the historic name ‘Sunday 
school” and calls it the ‘School of Religion 
and Ethics.” The superintendent, Miss 
Dadmun, has introduced imaginative draw- 
ing, color illustration, and drill on Bible 
history and geography. The school sits 
through the entire session in classes, circu- 
larly arranged, thus doubtless securing 
better discipline and closer attention. After 
the school hour, which was largely given up 
to hearing the President’s word, the message 
was delivered to the morning congregation, 
where evidence of loyal support to the work 
was given. i 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Work bk ihe Federations. 


Some of the federations seem to be unusu- 
ally active this year. The Boston Federa- 
tion has for some time past been interesting 
its members in work along lines of Social 
Service. It has been helpful in furnishing 
lunches to out-patients at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, for one thing; 
another of its good works has been its co- 
operation with the Associated Charities in the 
distribution and furnishing of toys to poor 
children at Christmas time. 

The South Middlesex Federation, through 
its Social Service Committee, is contem- 
plating work, along some line of service and 
is busily at work, formulating plans for the 
same, 

On Saturday afternoon and _ evening, 
January 20, an Indoor Picnic was enjoyed 
by the members and friends of the Boston 
Federation, under the guidance of the Social 
Committee. This picnic was held in the ves- 
try of the Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass. From four to six o’clock games were 
indulged in, after which followed a box lunch 
with social intercourse; then came a delight- 
ful organ recital, the occasion concluding 
with dancing. 
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FEDERATION EVENTS TO BE NOTED. 


On Friday evening, February 2, in the 
parish house at Watertown, Mass., the 
South Middlesex Federation will have a 
banquet, the first in its history; then will 
follow an entertainment of some length, con- 
sisting of a farce by the young people of New- 
ton Centre, vocal and instrumental music by 
members of the Junior Parish of West Newton, 
and fancy dancing by the Waltham repre- 
sentatives. General dancing will bring the 
event to a close. 

On February 25, the last Sunday of the 
month, the Pilgrim Federation is planning 
arally, to beheld in Unity Church, Brockton, 
and members and their friends are expecting 
a large and enthusiastic meeting. 

The federation is also preparing a play 
to be produced soon in the various parish 
houses of the Pilgrim Conference. Much 
is being shown in both these events, and 
altogether the federation is reported as 
doing excellent work. : 

On Saturday evening, March 16, a ban- 
quet and dance of the Boston Federation is 
being planned, to be held in the parish house 
of the Church of the Disciples, Boston. A 
large attendance is expected and further 
details will be given later. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham will con- 
duct the mid-week service on Wednesday, 
February 7, at 12 M., in King’s Chapel. 


The regular meeting of the representatives 
of Branches of the National Alliance will be 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Febru- 
ary 5, at eleven o’clock. All Massachusetts 
Branches invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the City Club, 9 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, Feb. 5, 1912. Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave, host. Luncheon at 1.30. Sub- 
ject of paper, ‘‘A Jesting Parson.” 


Meetings. 


THE CHANNING CLUB oF BostTon.—The 
recent meeting of the club was held at the 
Parker House on Monday evening, January 
22, with about seventy-five members pres- 
ent. The subject for the evening was 
“Civil Service under the Massachusetts 
Law,” with an address by Hon. Elmer L. 
Curtiss of Hingham, Mass., member of 
Massachusetts Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Curtiss gave a history of the Civil 
Service since its beginning, and told in de- 
tail of the workings of the present Civil 
Service Laws of Massachusetts. ‘The ad- 
dress was very interesting and instructive. 


Tue WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The 
forty-fifth annual meeting was held with the 
First Congregational Society in Leominster, 
Mass., January 24,25. On Wednesday even- 
ing, after prayer by Rev. R. F. Leavens 
and remarks by Rev. F. J. Gauld, Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., of New York 
gave an address on ‘‘Social Religion.” 
Thursday morning a devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Charles R. Tenney of 
Sturbridge. At the business meeting the 
secretary’s report stated that there is but 
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one vacant pulpit in the conference,—in 
Gardner. Expenses of the year amounted to 
$418.09, with a balance on hand of $440.28. 
The sum of $280 has been spent to assist 
the weaker parishes of the Conference. 
The Missionary Committee recommended 
the employment of a conference missionary 
or agent. The first speaker, on ‘‘The 
Religious Outlook Without and Within the 
Church,” was Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., 
who found the outlook for religion seemed 
better outside than inside. However, we 
witness the decay of theology, but not of 
religion. ‘There is a vast amount of natural 
religion in the world, which has developed a 
literature and poetry which contains the 
true theology. This natural religion has no 
creed, but many creeds. It has a philos- 
ophy that is clearly intuitional. 

All the manifold fraternal orders are 
organizations of this religion. The in- 
spiration of the great leagues that are in- 
vestigating national sins, suppressing child- 
labor, the white slavery, saloons, and teach- 
ing the horrors of war is natural religion. 
We must do that kind of work in the Church 
and make men see that our church faith is 
not inconsistent with their unchurched 
work, Rey. A. M. Rihbany spoke on the 
religious outlook within the Church. In 
every age reformers complain of conditions. 

It is difficult to find the line of cleavage 
between those without and those within the 
Church, but ‘‘I believe,” said Mr. Rihbany, 
“the outlook for the Church is the brightest 
and best it has ever known.”’ The chasm 
between religion and life is being bridged. 
Preaching is becoming more social, and the 
function of the Church is being enlarged. 
The claims of the Church are receiving 
reinforcements from science and philosophy. 
Materialism is largely a thing of the past, 
and great thinkers are emphasizing the 
truth that the world is a spiritual system. 

It must not be forgotten that it is the 
Church that has preserved the Bible and 
Jesus for the masses...The very demands 
upon the Church to do more for society is 
encouraging. Discussion was opened by 
Rey. W. D. Wilkie of Athol, and continued 
by Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton. During 
the intermission a collation was served to 
the four hundred -delegates and visitors. 
A vote of thanks was extended to the speakers 
and to the Leominster church for its boun- 
tiful hospitality. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Judge Jonathan Smith, Clinton; vice- 
presidents, Charles I. Wilder, Lancaster, 
and A. F. Butterworth,. Brookfield; treas- 
urer, D. W. Lincoln, Worcester; secretary, 
J. C. Duncan, Clinton. Directors: A. S. 
Garver, Worcester; Henry H. Smith, Leom- 
inster; Mrs. Julia Darling, Mendon; Miss 
Clara E. Billings, Worcester; Edward F. 
Hayward, Marlborough; John G. Faxon, 
Fitchburg. Missionary Council to serve 
for three years: Mrs. Arthur P. Rugg, 
Worcester; Daniel W. Lincoln, Worcester. 
Missionary Committee: S. C. Beane, Jr., 


Worcester; W. A. Wood, Upton; F. R. 
Lewis, Hopedale. 
The first speaker on “The Coming 


Church,” Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, said that 
the Church of to-day exists for the worship 
of God and the service of man, but that 
sometimes the emphasis is laid on worship 
and sometimes on service. The Coming 
Church will strike a reasonable balance. 
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The Sunday morning service will remain 
much what it has been, but the church will 
have a social service committee as a part 
of its parish organization, to plan and di- 
rect the social work of the church. We 
must introduce the human element into 
business, politics, and industry. Rev. Cal- 
vin Stebbins said that both Church and 
State aim to promote the moral life of the 


individual; but the one says, ‘‘we will’ 
and the other, “You must.” Herbert 
Spencer prophesied the continuance of 


religion, the Church, and the ministry. 
Mr. Stebbins believed that the Church of 
the future would emphasize tolerance, rev- 
erence, forgiveness, and patriotism. Brief 
remarks were made by Messrs. Beane, 
Pardee, Duncan, and Baltzly. The closing 
words were spoken by Rev. C. A. Place of 


Sterling. 
Churches, 


DENVER, Cor.—Unity Church, Rev. 
David Utter, D.D.: A free lecture course 
is being held every Sunday evening in Jan- 
uary and February on “Science and Health.” 
The course is well attended, and the topics 
may hold suggestions for other churches. 
January 7, “Choosing a Physician,’ Dr. 
Edward Jackson; January 14, “Modern 
Diagnosis,” Dr. J. N. Hall; January 21, 
“Mind and Body,” Dr. Charles S. Elder; 
January 28, “‘The Conquest of the Tropics,” 
Dr. J. W. Amesse; February 4, “Internal 
Secretions,” Dr. Henry S. Dennison; Feb- 
ruary 11, “Common Sense and Medicine,” 
Dr. J. H. Pershing; February 18, subject 
and speaker announced later; February 25, 
“Bacteriology and its Relation to Every-day 
Life,” Dr. William -C. Mitchell. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—First Unitarian Society: 
At a special meeting held at the church on 
Sunday, January 21, a resolution was adopted 
as an expression of the feeling for the pastor, 
Rev. Alfred Chase Nickerson, and regret 
for the illness which has necessitated giving 
up his work after a long and successful 
pastorate. In reluctantly accepting the res- 
ignation, the members of All Souls’ Church 
expressed their sincere regret for the cause 
of their minister’s resignation, their heart- 
felt sympathy and affection for him in his 
illness, and their earnest desire that he may 
soon be restored to health and have many 
years of useful activity. They appreciate 
his fifteen years of service as a minister of this 
parish, as pastor and friend, and of his efforts 
in behalf of the church and its people, and of 
his activities in bettering the condition of 
the people of Plainfield. To him and Mrs. 
Nickerson go the best wishes of the society 
for their future happiness and welfare. That 
Mr. Nickerson’s pastorate was successful is 
shown by the fact that in going there in 
1896 the society asked the American Uni- 
tarian Association for an appropriation of 
$400, which has been reduced from year to 
year with the consent of the church, while 
the strength of the society has increased 
enough to permit a repeated increase in Mr. 
Nickerson’s salary. Since his ordination in 
1871 Mr. Nickerson has been a faithful 
champion of the cause, filling several pas- 
torates with efficient ability and consecra- 
tion. It is with the utmost regret that his 
friends learn of his illness, and sincerely hope 
that the contemplated period of rest and 
recreation will restore him to his usual 
strength and serviceableness. 
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Roxpury, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Sheed Anderson: Following 
the precedent of last winter, a series of vesper 
services will be held in this church on the 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


The resolutions on Social Justice, recently adopted by 
the General Conference at Washington, D.C., have been 
printed under the heading, “Our Platform,” by “the 
Fellowship” and may be ordered at the rate of 25 
cents a hundred by addressing the secretary, F, K. Gifford, 
Sandwich, Mass. Large cards, 22 x 28 inches, may be had 
at 25 cents apiece. 

F. K. Grrrorp, Secretary. 


Re J. T. SUNDERLAND is prepared to 

supply pulpits for limited periods. Pre- 
fers not to make engagements for less than four 
Sundays. Besides sermons, he offers many lec- 
tures, single and in series, illustrated and other. 
Address, 22 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Deaths. 


CATLIN—Charles Taylor Catlin, Jan 4, ror2. 


Mr. Catlin was born at New Brighton, Staten Island, 
on May 25, 1835. He was graduated from Yale with the 
Class of ’56. From the time of graduation until 1862 
he was instructor in classics at Clark and Brownell’s 
School. He married Mary Louise Libby, daughter of 
William P. Libby of Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1863. In 1862 
he became secretary of the Brooklyn Citizens’ Gas and 
Light Company. This position he held until 1880, when 
he retired, to devote himself to literary and dramatic 
pursuits. 

He was chairman of the Gilbert Dramatic Committee, 
president of the Melpomene, dramatic director of the 
Apollo, Jersey City, and a member of the Amaranth Dra- 
matic Society. He was in the National Council of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance of America. He was also a mem- 
ber of the National Art Theatre Society. 

Mr. Catlin was one of the founders of the Yale Club of 
New York City, and an active member of the Yale Alumni 
Association. He was a loyal member of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 

Mr. Catlin was a gentleman whose simplicity of heart, 
richness of mind, and straightforwardness of life were an 
inspiration to his friends. He has left the memory of a 
singularly beautiful life, 


PHELAN—Mrs. Ellen C. Phelan, wife of the late Will- 
iam T. Phelan, died at Portland, Me., January 12, last, in 
her 7oth year. 

After brief pastorates in Mendon and Ashby, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelan came to Portland in 1869, and here 
they passed the remainder of their lives. For nearly 
forty years Mr. Phelan was in charge of the work of the 
Portland Ministry-at-large and pastor of the Preble 
Chapel. In these positions he ministered to the spiritual 
and physical needs of a large number of people who, under 
his wise guidance and with his judicious assistance, have 
become useful members of the community. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phelan worked together most effectively. She was a 
woman of strong common sense and practical instincts, 
coupled with a sympathetic nature and a warm heart. 
Quickly moved to the relief of want and suffering, her en- 
thusiasm did not lead her to give charity when it was 
likely to cause a loss of self-respect in the recipient. She 
took genuine satisfaction in her work. She relieved those 
to whom declining years brought infirmity and encouraged 
them in their troubles with hér abounding cheerfulness. 
In the children she was greatly interested, and in their 
future she put her hope. As she saw them growing into 
useful men and women, she felt amply rewarded for all 
she had done for them. Of her it might truthfully be said 
that she went about doing good. In the industry, honesty, 
and good citizenship of the many who have come under 
her influence she has left enduring evidences of her char- 
acter and worth. be Ha 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years*of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


W ANTED Sunday-school Superintendent. 

In a Boston suburb, a man to act as Superintend- 
ent, and also teach a class of boys. Apply, by letter, 
stating qualifications and terms, to C. A. B., care of Rev, 
W. I. Lawrance, 25 BEACON StREET, Boston, 
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six Sundays previous to Easter. The gen- 
eral subject for the discourses is to be “ Prac- 
tical Culture,” treated under distinctive 
heads. The activities of this society. are 
all on the upward trend, and, while not 
increasing numerically by giant strides, the 
growth is steady and strong. Comradeship 
and concord were manifested by the cordial, 
harmonious spirit that existed throughout 
the society during its recent fair, which 
brought the desired financial result as well as 
this less material but more vital one. The 
Women’s Alliance is strong and earnest, 
with its keenest interest centred in the 
Study Class, in which the members take 
active part quite as often as invited speakers. 
The course this year has been biographical, 
emphasizing each preacher’s greatest dis- 
course; viz., Channing and the Baltimore 
sermon, Emerson and the Divinity School 
address, Theodore Parker and the South 
Boston sermon. ‘The Sunday-school, with 
a conscientious, untiring woman superin- 
tendent, is developing creditably and holding 
a high standard. This church issues its 
own monthly calendar, feeling that thereby 
a closer personal and individual touch be- 
tween pastor and people is maintained. 


Personals. 


Rev. Augustine N. Foster has accepted a 
call from the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society of Uxbridge, Mass., and 
entered upon his ministry there. His last 
settlement was over a Universalist society 
in Elgin, Ill. 


We take this note from Christian Life of 
London :— 

“We congratulate Rev. G. C. Cressey, 
M.A., D.D., on the resumption of his work 
after his long and dangerous illness. We hope 
he will now be able to carry on his efficient 
and useful ministry. To many we feel that 
this note, will be a word of satisfaction and 
joy—to some here and some in America.” 


Rev. Clay MacCauley has recently been 
appointed an Honorary Alumnus of the 
Keiogijiku University in Tokyo, for “meri- 
torious services to the institution, though 
not a graduate.’ The Keiogijiku is the 
oldest school in Japan devoted to modern 
learning. It was founded by Mr. Yukichi 
Fukuzawa in 1858, and had, last year, 
2,328 students. Its graduates are leaders 
in the industries, commerce, railways, and 
banks of New Japan. Mr. Fukuzawa, 
before his death ten years ago, was one of 
our Japan Mission’s best friends. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The midwinter reunion of the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings Association will be 
held in the South Congregational Church, 
corner Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, 
Mass., on Saturday, February 10, 1912. 
Informal reception from 12 to 1; luncheon 
atip.mM. ‘Tickets at 75 cents each should be 
obtained of the Chairman, Miss Caroline S. 
Burrage, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
before Wednesday, February 7. 

Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Newton 
Centre has been secured to act as toastmaster 
on this occasion. Other speakers will be 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of Boston, Rev. 

- Joseph P. MacCarthy, D.D., of Waltham, 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild of Medford, and ‘Rev. 
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William S. Nichols of North Andover. 
will also be. furnished by a quartette. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The course of lectures on “History and 
Development of Unitarian Thought” is to 
be made a little shorter than was originally 
planned, owing to the contemplated absence 
of Dr. Crooker from the city. The lectures 
to follow will be given on Wednesday morn- 
ings and on Friday mornings at half-past ten, 
the subjects being: “‘Human Nature,’’ ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “Immortality,” on January 31; 
“God, Revelation,’ ‘Scripture,’ February 
7; and “‘Nature and Divinity of Jesus,’ on 
February 14. 

On Friday, February 9, the lecture will be 
on 
to God, Jesus, Religion”’ 
16, “Indifference to 
Church.” 

After February 14, the half-past ten lect- 
ures will be given by different speakers: 
that on February 21, by Rev. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie, on “The First Church in Roxbury.”’ 
Holders of tickets to Dr. Crooker’s course 
are entitled to an hour a week through the 
year. Itis hoped the successive Wednesday 
morning lectures may seem valuable to them 
as they surely will be to the School. 


; and on February 
the Bible and the 


The Harvard Summer School. 


The courses of the Harvard Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences will open on 
Tuesday July 2. They are open to both 
men and. women, with the exception of 
courses in Engineering, Geology (field-work), 
and Metallurgy. No entrance examinations 
are required, but instructors may be pre- 
viously consulted about requisite preparation 
or preliminary reading. In advanced courses 
only competent students in limited number 
will be accepted. 

Information and advice will be gladly fur- 
nished on application to the Secretary of the 
Summer School, 19 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Minimum Wage Board. 


A bill is now before our legislature asking | 


for minimum wage boards, and the time is 
now ripe for a publicity campaign. May 
I use your columns to say that I am ready 
to speak myself before any women’s club, 
alliance, church, etc., on these boards, 
and to send speakers (men) to any men’s 
clubs desiring to thresh out this somewhat 
radical but necessary legislation? 

To those who do not understand precisely 
the purpose of these ‘“‘Better-Pay-for- 
Sweated-Women’”’ Boards, as they were 
called in England, I will say that they 
began in Australia, 1896. Their object was 
to do away with the business shark using 
sweated labor. So successful were they 
that they have grown from four to ninety-one. 
England has recently adopted them. ‘The 
State appoints a committee composed of an 
equal number of manufacturers of overalls 
(we will say for convenience) and of makers 
of overalls. An outside chairman is chosen. 
This Wage Board decides what shall be the 
lowest price paid for making a pair of over- 
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alls that year. It becomes law, and there- 
after you see in tenement house and sweat- 
shop ‘‘Women—take notice—the smallest 
price you can be paid for making a pair of 
trousers is’—so and so. 

I knew of a woman in Boston making 
overalls for two cents a pair. Think of the 
protection in such a placard to her! 

The Minimum Wage Commission found 
Massachusetts full of sweating. Over fifty 
per cent. of the women of our prominent 
industries are earning less than $5 a week. 
A living wage around Boston is $10; in 
the countty, at least $6. 

Let us send you a speaker. 

EuizaABETH Hewes TIVTon, 
74 Main Street, Concord, Mass. 


Madame Breshkovsky. 


Since the printing of the letter from 
Madame Breshkovsky numerous inquiries 
have come to me, asking for further informa- 
tion about her. I have just received a news- 
paper from London, from which I make the 
following extracts:— 

“Our pride, our ‘Grannie’ (Babushka), 
lives in circumstances in no way brilliant. 
She is still a prisoner in her dilapidated hut 
in Kirensk, province of Irkutsk, closely 
watched by four policemen. WHer life is 
such a burden that only a spiritual giant 
like Grannie could bear it.... She lives 
alone and attends to her own needs. There 
are plenty of people who aliempt to help her 
in her work, but these are either arrested or 
sent away to more distant places of exile. 
Grannie’s state of health is very unsatis- 
factory, yet she is in good spirits and when- 
ever asked about her health always professes 
to be well.’”’ When urged to allow friends to 
see if she could not be exiled to America, she 
replied, ‘All my life I have lived in the 
struggle, and now when old should I leave 
it and go away? No, I would rather die 
here among my children” (the other exiles). 
“T must say,’’ continues this correspond- 
ent, ‘that to those who have been con- 
fined to the barren wilderness of Kirensk 
she is a thousand times more than a mother. 
She keeps up the spirits of the weak, .. . 
brings freshness into the stuffy atmosphere of 
our lives, and is a kind of tocsin that calls 
together those who have partly lost heart.” 

IsaABEL C. BARROWS. 


The Children’s Missa 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
be we temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Cs 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
ers who will take children to board or free of charge. 

ear the Mission reached 833 children 

ged ee of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, ue "ee 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Diecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley Geo e 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Aliston Eur, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W id 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs.’ E 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont st. 
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THE BOSTON AND SUBURBAN 
TELEPHONE RATE SCHEDULE 


SOME RESULTS FOR 1911 


While it will be at least six months before data will be available to furnish a comprehensive 
view of the workings of the new Boston and Suburban rate schedule, in respect to the proportionate 
adjustment of charges as between different classes of service, the closing of the company’s books 
for the year 1911 supplies certain conclusive information as to the effect of the new schedule thus 
far upon the revenues of the company and its general benefit to the community as a whole. 

The average gross revenue from exchange and toll service in the Boston and Suburban dis- 
trict for the year 1911 was $3.37 per telephone station less than for the year 1910. 

As the number of stations in this district was approximately 130,000, it is clear that the 
company’s revenue for 191i was more than $400,000 less under the new schedule 
than it would have been under the old. That this saving to the community at large’ was 
the direct result of the new rate schedule and not the result of any general curtailment of the service 
on the part of subscribers, is evidenced by the fact that the number of calls per station was as great for 
1911 as in 1910, although the average yearly cost to the subscriber was $3.37 per telephone less. 

Of course this does not mean that the cost of telephone service to every subscriber in this 
district was exactly $3.37 per year less than the previous year. Many subscribers have found the 
cost of their service for the year 1911 reduced by a much larger amount. Others whose rates under 
the old schedule were considered equitable and accordingly were retained in the new schedule have 
paid the same under the new as under the old. Many others have voluntarily elected to pay 
slightly more in order to secure better grades of service, which are now available at lower prices 
than formerly. 

The remaining small minority have, in a greater or less degree, found the cost of their ser- 
vice increased, because it has been impossible for them to secure, under the new schedule, the same 
amount and extent of service without paying more nearly in proportion to their use. These repre- 
sent a very small percentage of the total number of subscribers. Most of them had, under the old 
schedule, the unlimited Boston and Suburban rate. It will be recalled that this was a rate furnish- 
ing unlimited service throughout the entire Boston and Suburban district for $162.00 a year. It 
was this rate which was responsible for some of the most glaring inequalities that developed between 
different classes of subscribers under the old schedule. 

Subscribers to this service were located largely in the seven exchanges of the Central Dis- 
trict. Although representing only 6 /-2 per cent. of the telephones they made 43 per 
cent. of all the calls originated in the district. If they had paid somewhere near 43 per cent. 
of the revenue of the district, this class of service would have resulted in no unfairness to other 
classes of subsecribefs. As a matter of fact, however, they paid only 14 per cent. of the revenue 
in return for 43 per cent. of the service. 

It is obvious that under any change in the rate schedule, which was intended to be a “read- 
justment” as well as a “reduction,” these subscribers not only could not expect a share in any 
reduction, but, if the readjustment was to be fair to other subscribers, the cost to the users of this 
class of service must necessarily be increased. Most of these subscribers who have taken up this 
question with the company have expressed themselves as recognizing the justice of their paying, 
under the new schedule, more nearly in proportion to their actual use of the service. It is the belief 
of the company that the justice of this will appeal to practically all the others. when they thoroughly 
understand the inequalities which prevailed under the old schedule. 

As to whether the new schedule offers service and rates better adapted to the requirements 
of the general community than the old, it is perhaps significant that the gain in new subscribers 
in the metropolitan district in1911 was greater than in any other year in the history 


of the company. 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Pleasantries, 


“Taugh and grow fat.” ‘Yes, and then 
get laughed at.’’—Boston Trenscript. 


“Ts this fresh-air experiment of yours a 
tentative one?” ‘‘Quite so. I’m camping 
out.’’—Baltimore American. 


Mrs. Prunes: ‘‘How did you find the 
steak, Mr. Newboard?’’ Newboard: ‘Oh, 


I turned over the potato.”—Boston Tran- | 


script. 


“My doctor told me I would have to quit 
eating so much meat.” “Did you laugh 
him to scorn?” “TI did at first; but, when 
he sent in his bill, I found he was right.” 
Washington Star. 


An excited Labor member once shouted, 
“Tf this bill passes, I see before the working- 
men of England a future from which they 
have been for too many years kept out.” 
New York Tribune. 


“What’s that man who just kicked the 
chair over and threw a pack of cards into 
the fireplace?”’ inquired one waiter. ‘‘Oh,” 
replied the other, “he’s the gentleman who 
tries to rest his nerves by playing solitaire.” 
Washington Star. 


A man went to an insurance office to have 
his life insured the other day. ‘‘Do you 
cycle?’’ the insurance agent asked. ‘‘No,” 
said the man. ‘‘Do you motor?” ‘No, 
no,’ said the applicant, laughing. ‘‘No.” 
“Do you then, perhaps, fly?” “I have no 
dangerous”— But the agent interrupted 
him curtly. ‘Sorry, sir,” he said, “but 
we no longer insure pedestrians.’’—Argonaut. 


The New England landlady had been 
instructing Debutsky in English when a 
compatriot dropped in. Debutsky answered 
all questions in English, so that his friend 
might observe his progress. ‘The house is 
no good!”’ he declared with an effort which 
cost him great mental concentration, ‘but 
the lady, she is a gentleman.’”’-—New York 
Times. 


A novelist was taking an automobile trip 
through New England. On the side of a 
hill he came on an old man seated beside 
a tiny house much older than he. Above, 
on what appeared to be an almost perpendicu- 
lar ledge, there was growing a beautiful 
field of grain. ‘‘ How did you get that grain 
up there?”’ the author asked the old man. 
“Shot it with a musket!’’ was the rejoinder. 
“Ts that the truth?’’ ‘No, that’s conver- 
sation.’’—The Sun. 


A young first-grade teacher of the children 
of foreign parents gave them a little talk on 
kindness to animals. The next day, when she 
was busy at her desk, she felt a little hand 
tugging at her sleeve. ‘‘Why, Pietro,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘what isthe matter?”’ ‘‘ Nothing, 
teacher. I just wanted to tell you how I was 
good to dumb animals yesterday,” he replied. 
“Why, isn’t that nice, Pietro! Just what 
did you do?” Pietro drew himself up to 
his full three feet, and proudly declared, 
“‘T kissed the cat!’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The members were in no mood to take 
Thomas J. Bartlett, Jr., seriously when 
he rose to make his first speech on the 
floor of the House. “Sir,” he began, 
impressively, ‘“‘were it not for the rules 
of the House, I would pour upon the 
opponents of this measure the vials of my 
wrath’— He was interrupted. Mr. Polk 
of Tennessee was instantly upon his feet, 
and with a voice of eager sympathy moved 
“that the rules be suspended, and the 
gentleman allowed to pour!”’ From all sides 
and all parties such an outburst of laughter 
followed that his career as an orator in the 

_ halls of the nation was ended there and then. 
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physician. 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
Saves the 


Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed.Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


sontenal 
Teo wz a 


Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. 


price of battered cans, 


say 
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“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy° 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 0., LTD. 


LONDON 


GEO HELLIS Cor 


PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


i cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waite, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.0. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEopoRE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KimsBaLt, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 


Four attractive housesin beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts. 


Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Year book and pictures on request. 


